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Books of Rare Merit | Porter & (oates’ Rducational Series. 
Are MAURY’S Geographies, — always accurate — al- PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
ways prompt in recognition of important changes They The New Normal Readers, 
have all new States and Territories of the U. S.,— give Buckwalter’s Spellers, 
final f 18 Raub’s Arithmetics, 
ofcia na gures of 1590 census, etc. Raub’s Lessons in English, 
If you want Readers the brightest, the most attractive] Raub’s Practical English Crammar, 
Dunelison’s Elementary Physiology, 
in text and illustrations, the most acceptable to teachers ; Dunglison’s School Physiology, 
and pupils, and the cheapest, you should use HOLMES’ g-own’s Samantain KimiGie. The Practical Copy Books, 
New Readers. Sharpless’ Elements of Ceometry, 
4 Baker’s Natural Philosophy, 
If you are looking for modern Arithmetics, presenting Baker’s Short Course in Chemistry, 
; , ’ Chase’s Elements of Meteorology, 
best methods and best classified work, get VENABLE 
New Arithmetics. | Thompson’s Political Economy, 


: Scull’s Creek Mythology. 
If you do not know these popular text-books, write 

»s coats Teachers and school officers are cordially invited to address us with reference vo 

to us, also asking for our general Descriptive Catalogue, and om ony 


which includes other valuable text-books. subject, write for our Educational Catalogue and learn what we publish. 
Sample copies for inspection furnished at merely nominal prices, and are return- 
able if not adopted. 7 


UNIVERSITY PUBLISHING COMPANY, PORTER & COATHS, Publishers, 


66 and 68 Duane Street, New York. 900 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 


| WESTEEN AGENCY: NEw ENGLAND AGENCY: 
For sale by THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., 23 Hawley 8t., Boston. | 184 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 36 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


SCHOOL PENS JST our, 


| 
STANDARD BRANDS First Lessons in Language, 
NCERIAN By G. A, SOUTHWORTH and F. B. GODDARD, 


Authors of “Blements of Composition and Grammar,” etc. 
No.l. Coutese, 


Double Elastic Action, 


SPE 


This book provides a course in language to be used within the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth year 
grades, covering either two or three years, according to the amount of time allowed for language 


work, the age of the pupil, and the previous training. It has a larger number of beautiful illastra- 
Medium in Flexibility, Sra Medium Point : tions than any competing book. 
Samples and Prices sent to the Principals and Superintendents of Schools During the year 1800, the ELEMENTS OF COMPOSITION AND GRAMMAR was introduced in 8 
on application. Cities and more than 80 Towns in the New England States alone. 
PROPRIETORS AND SOLE AGENTS, Correspondence Solicited. 


THE SPENCERIAN PEN CO., 810 Broadway, N. Y. |LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, Boston, New York, and Chicago. 


These Pens have the shape, size, and style suitable for school use. They have all the 
qualities of perfect pens, fineness of Peter ri elasticity and durability, and have been very 
extensively adopted in the public and private schools throughout the United States. 


THE ESTERBROOK STEEL PEN CO. *° 


YOU REALIZE 


The Annoyance and Vexation that You will be Free From by Using 


THE LEADS ARE TOUGH AND SMOOTH, 
AND IN THE LONG RUN THEY ARE THE CHEAPEST YOU CAN USE. 


> 
W 


If you are not already familiar with their merits, mention ** Journal of 
Education” and send 16 ects. in stamps for samples worth double the money. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO, . . Jersey City, N. J. 
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JOSEPH ZENTMAYER, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Microscopes and Microscopic Apparatus, 


21 SOUTH ELEVENTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA. 
wy MICROSCOPES FROM $388 TO $1,000. 44 
Catalogue on application. 


EIMER & AMEND, 


205—211 Third Avenue, 
New York. 


Importers and Manfrs. of 


CHEMICAL and PHYSICAL 


APPARATUS, 
Chemicals, Minerals, &c. 


SPECIALTY LAKORATORY OUTFITS (Balances, 
Weights, Porcelain and Glass Ware, étc.) 


&@™ Sole Agents for Zeiss’ famous Microscopes. 


Chemical Supplies for Schools and Colleges. 
THEODORE METCALF & CO., 


39 Tremont Street, Boston. 


CHEMICALS 


FINE, BARE, and CRUDE, of every description. 
PHOTOGRAPHIC CHEMICALS 
IN LARGE AND SMALL QUANTITIES. 

From the many years we have dealt in this class of 

supplies, we claim to be leaders in this branch of the 

drug trade; and by constantly replenishing and in- 

creasing our stock, and at once procuring or manu- 

facturing all new chemical ucts, we are able to 
do full justice 


to all orders. 
We make a specialty of the products from the 


ratories of T. MORSON & SON, London; 
— ROSENGARTEN & SONS, Phila.; 
E. MERCK, Darmstadt. 


Chemical 
Apparatus, 


Pure 
Chemicals. 


IMPORTERS and MANUFACTURERS, 


Bullock & Crenshaw, 


528 Arch S&St., Philadelphia. 


PRICED CATALOGUES mailed upon receipt of 
postage, 5 cents. 


ANDREWS M’F’G COMPANY 


Ceneral School Furnishers, 
MANUFACTURERS OF THE ONLY DOVETAILED 


Globes, 
Tellurians, 
Maps, 
Charts, all kinds 
Blackboards, 
Dustless 
Erasers 
AND 
Crayons 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Goff's Historical Map of the U. & 
Plain, incisive, and complete. Send for circular 


ANDREWS M’F'G COMPANY. 


74-76 Fifth Ave., near 14th St, 
NEW YORK, 
A. H. ANDREWS & CO. 
215-221 Wabash Ave. ° Post and Stockton Sts., 
CHICAGO S4N FRANCISCO, 
611 Washington St , Boston. 


Musical, far sounding, and highly satis- 
tactory Bells for Schools, Churches, &c. 
MENEELY & CO., | Established 
WEST TROY, N. Ve 1826. 
Description and prices on application. 


Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites. 


The Special Food for Brain and Werves. 

his “ Prize Essay ” to the 
ng physicians as the 
sed of elements 


Prepared according to Prof. Percy’s formula (in , 
Medical Association) acknowledged 
most perfect preparation of the Hypophosphites yet discovered. npo - 
ps sustain mental and physical powers, strengthen the g 
menial labor, and prevent nervous exhaustion. It is invaluable to students, al of 
workers, to the aged, to the overtaxed mother, and for the bodily and mental 
It is not a “patent medicine.” It contains no narcotics. The «xuct form 
NEw YorK. 


Pamphlet with testimonials free. 
See that this signature is printed on the label: J@™ 


STEREOPTICONS and MICROSCOPES. 


The projecting Microscope can be used with the Dry-hydrogen, 
the Dry-cther, and Electric Light. 
Lanterns for the boys; Lanterns for Exhibitors ; 
Lanterns for Educational Institutions. ~ 
Microscopes for the Student ; 
Microscopes for the accomplished Microscopist. 
Lantern Slides and Microscopical Preparations kept in stock. 
WRITE FOR CATALOGUE. 


McINTOSH BATTERY & OPTICAL CO., 
1 CHICAGO, ILL., U.S. A. 


School House, 


Church and Hall 


VENTILATION 


which we maintain is the process of removing vitiated ai) 
and supplying fresh air (which may be warm or cool, as de 
sired) in its stead. 

Our twenty years’ experience enables us to do the above in 
a practical manner. and we guarantee all our work to satisty 
the most exacting demands of the MASSACHUSETTS 
DISTRICT POLICE. Cases where other wheels hav 
proved abortive receive our special attention. 


THE BARNEY VENTILATING FAN CO, 


Vertilating Engineers and Contractors, 
70 Pearl St., BOSTON, MASS., U.S. A. 


accepted. 
Sent by mail ($1.00) from 56 West 25TH STREET (4), 


Face View, J. E. BARNEY, Manager, eow 
UEEN & CO., Philadelphia, 
PHILOSOPHICAL, Place 
ELECTRICAL, and 
CHEMICAL Your Orders . 
APPARATUS. NOW. 


We publish 16 different Catalogues. Send for Catalogue 219. —— 


JOSEPH GC! LLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS, DEAters throughout 


Cold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. the WORLD. 
Gold Medal was also gained at the Exposition at Paris in 1889. 
24 Portland 
with Aeme Liquid Slat- 


J. H. 

BOSTON, MASS. = 
ing ; also, Slated Paper 
Formerly uith Se applied over old surface 
AMERICAN TABLET (0. C 00 ac = Oal S ® ays reasonable. Sam 


es free. Liquid Slating 
14 years «xperience. sold for private use 


The Favorite Numbers, 303, 404, 
332, 351, 170, and his other styles, 


Slated and Renovated 


=) | LOVELL DIAMOND CYCLES. 

4 1891 Models. 4.Styles. 
UPACTURER 
THE OLD LEHIGH SLATE CO. 23g5 
1026 ARCH ST PHILADELPHIA, PA.| 


Mannfactured by 
JOHN P. LOVELL ARMS CO., Boston, Mass. 


Our schools must 
make our patriots. 


_Send for our flag catalogue, G. W. 
Simmons & Co., Oak Hall, Boston, Mass. 
We sell the best for the lowest price. U. 
5. Government Bunting Flags we mean. 


9 TREMont Sr. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Church 
Bohools, Fire Alarms, Farms, ete. FULL 
WARRANTED, sent Free. 

» WANDUZEN & 


MONTHLY for ovr lots, pays annually 20 to 100 
$5 Testus. Tacoma Invest. Co.,/Tacoma, Wash, % 


, on my Corsets, Belts, Brushes and Medicines. 
Samole free. Territory. Dr. Bridgman, 375 B'way, N.Y 


AGENTS make 100 PER CEAT and win $74.8 CASH Prizes 


Inherited by few, is pure blood, free 
from hereditary taint. Catarrh, con- 
sumption, rheumatism, Scrofula, 
and many other maladies born in 
the blood, can be effectually eradi- 
cated only by the use of powerful 
alteratives. The standard specific 
for this purpose —the one best 
known and approved —is Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, the compound, con- 
centrated extract of Honduras sar- 
saparilla, and other powerful altera- 


tives. 
“J consider that I have been 


SAVED 


several hundred dollars’ expense, by using 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and would strongly 
urge all who are troubled with lameness or 
rheumatic pains to give it atrial. I am suse 
it will do them permanent good, as it has 
done me.’—Mrs. Joseph Wood, West Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Dr. J. W. Shields, of Smithville, Tenn., 
says: “I regard Ayer’s Sarsaparilla as the 
best blood medicine on earth, and know of 
many wonderful cures effected by its use.” 

“ For many years I was laid up with Serof- 
ula, no treatment being of any benefit. At 
length I was recommended to give Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla a trial. I did so, and 


By Taking 


about a dozen bottles, was restored to per- 
fect health — weighing 230 pounds—and am 
now a believer in the merits of Ayer’s Sarsa- 
parilla.” —James Petsy, Mine Boss, Breck- 
enridge Coal Co. (Limited), Victoria, Ky. 

“ My niece, Sarah A. Losee, was for years 
afflicted with scrofulous humor in the blood. 
About 18 months ago she began to use 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and after taking three 
bottles was completely cured.” — E. Caffall, 
P. M., Losee, Utah. 


Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla 


Prepared by Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mase. 
Bold by all Druggists. Price $1; six botties, $4. 


Cures others, will cure you 


The International Hotel, 


NIACARA FALLS, N. Y., 


Is now usder the management of Mr.UgiaH WELCH 
of New York City. 


This well known and popular hotel is the best, larg- 
est, aud is the nearest to the great Falls of Niagara. 
From many of its rooms,— as well as from its own 
magnificent private park, opening directly upon the 
State Reservation,—the rapids, the beautiful islands 
of Niagara, and the American Falls are in plain 
view and only one minute’s walk therefrom. 


All communications relating to the International 
should be addressed to URIAH WELCH, NIAGARA 
N. Y. 


The Sinclair, 


Bethlehem, White Mts., N. H. 


J A, DURGIN, \ DURGIN & CO., 


D. W. HARRINGTON, 
W. MoAULIFF, Proprietors. 


Enlarged Since I ast Season. 

Rates for members of the American Institute of 
Ins'ruction during the annual meeting in July: Two 
persons occupying one room, — gentlemen, $2-00 per 
day; ladies. $1.76 per day. 

One person occupying room alone, $3.00 per day. 

Reduced livery rates to ali points. 


A BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 


For Young Ladies, 


In one of the leading cities of the South. fully equip: 
ped and firmly established; in full and successful 
operation (with some 180 pupils in attendance, 4” 

&@ gross annual incomejof some $16,000); buildii g 
rented; furnitures and fixtures for sale for les# 
than half their value and the good-will of the school, 
at a fair estimate. These are the facts. Now, 4 
Principal is wanted, an accomplished lady and ed\- 
cator, or an able professor and his wife, to take 
charge of this Seminary. The present lady Prin- 
cipal for i years must leave In June on account 


of ill health. 
Apply to HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
. E. Bureau of Education, 
Somerset 8t., Bostop. 


CLINTON H. MENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Manufacture Superior TROY, N. Y- 
COLLEGE 


_ BELLS. 


SQcINCINNAT! BELL FOUNDRY CO 
‘INCINNATT, O., sole makers of the ‘‘Blymyer”’ 
Church, School and Fire Alarm Be 


Catalogue with over 2200 testimo’ 
Mention this paper. cow 
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Super. J. L. Fort Smith, Ark.: A good 
knowledge of history is essential to a proper discharge of 
civic duties now as never before. 


4A WEEELY JOURNAL, 


PUBLISHSD BY THE 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
No. 3 Semerset Street, Boston, Mase. 


Sort. Appison Jams, West Chester, Pennsylvania : 
Students who are two hours a week in the manual training 
room away from their books rank evenly with those who 


A. E. WINSHIP, Eprror. 


Terms for our Educational Publications: 
JOURNAL OF EDUCATION (weekly): $2.50 in advance. 
THE AMERICAN TEACHER (monthly): $1.00 in advance. 

Both to one address, $3.00. 


( Written for the JOURNAL ] 
A DAISY’S LESSON. 


BY ARISTINE ANDERSON. 


’ Mid tulips tall of gorgeous hue 

A modest daisy grew and grew, 
Until, one morn, from golden heart 
To etarry crown she stood complete ; 
And life and light to her were sweet ; 
And every hour did joy impart. 


She questioned of the glowing sun, 

As day by day bis course he run, 

**O, shining monarch of the sky, 

You beam upon a world that’s wide, 

Where wealth and power walk side by side ; 
Are you as happy, think, as I?”’ 


She asked the winds, to Frolic wed, 

As they caressed, then onward sped, 

‘* Whose pulse with most delight doth stir? 
You have no care; in mirth and glee, 

You spend the years on shore and eea.”’ 
The sun and winds but laughed at her. 


The summer slipped into the past ; 

A stranger guest had come, at last— 

A guest that brought a new unrest 

Unto the soul so long content ; 

The tulips filled, until they bent, 

With rain gems,— were they loved the best ? 


And envy entered in her mind, 

Until, to all her joys growa blind, 

She withered daily, hour by hour. 

She could not hear the birds’ sweet tones ; 
The zephyr’s music changed to moans ; 
Alas! Delight had lost its power. 


Bat one fair eve a dewdrop small 

Under the daisy, now so tall, 

Nestled and whispered, ‘‘ Let me lie 
Beneath your robe so white and pure ; 

They do not need me, I am sure, 

Where diamond drops are heaped so high.’’ 


And every night the dewdrop clear 

Unto the one it loved drew near, 

Till Daisy learned the blessed truth,— 
Content the sweetest comes at length 
When we shield others with our strength ; 
And so the flower renewed her youth. 


WHAT THEY SAY. 


Dr. Curriz: Singing is a ventilation of the mind. 


Henry Warp Beecuer: A house without books is 
like a room without windows. 


S. T. Oserso.itzer: Instruction in the daily use, 
growth, and decay of money is man’s primal want. 

M. E. Witson, Rhode Island Normal School: There 
is no teacher whose work is not vitally connected with 
the great future of education. 

James MacAuister, Philadelphia: It is the “ ma- 
chine” teachers who clamor for limits fixed for all 
time. 


Supt. J. M. Greenwoop, Kansas City, Minn.: De- 
ception at home crops out in full bloom in the school. 


Supt. Joun E. Brapiey, Minneapolis, Minn.: The 
child is a live, absorbing personality, capable of wise 
Stimulation and direction in his development. 


Ricnarp J. Mouton, Cambridge University, Eng- 
land: The supreme formative influence in education is 
pleasure. 


Otiven Every now and then 
man’s mind is stretched, by a new idea or sensation, 


remain at their books constantly. 


Joun Hancock, Ohio: The teacher should have the 
power to inspire pupils to know more than will be of 
use to them in the great battle of life. 


Avice Freeman Patmer: N* man or woman is edu- 
cated unless he or she keeps himself or heiself more in 
touch, more keenly alive, more sensitive to the life and 
the need of the time just around him. 


Supt. P. W. Corr, Alachua County, Fla: The 
teacher must thoroughly know his environments of place, 
physical features and facts, if he would teach accurately 
and make his surroundings serve their greatest help. - 


“ OUIDA” AND “GEORGE SAND.” 


BY LUCY AGNES HAYES. 


The style of both is masterful. True poetry is found 
in the writings of both, but “ Ouida” is masterful as the 
Evil Ose is,—powerful to show the triumph of evil 
over good ; while *‘ George Sand” is powerful with the 
power of angels,—powerful to show God’s own plan for 
the human race,—the triumph of God-given will over 
evil. “ Ouida” shows how angels fall from heaven; 
“George Sand,” how devils are raised into heaven. 
One is devilish, portraying the useleseness of striving to 
overcome evil ; the other is God-like, showing the possi- 
bilities of every soul to overcome iniquity. One is op- 
posed to education ; the other is a true teacher. 


ANOTHER WORD TO COMMITTEES. 


BY A MAN. 


In addition to the Word to Committees on the subject 
of Married Women as Teachers, will you allow a voice 
from the outside to be heard? I ama member of each 
of two classes of individuals, whose interests are some 
times overlooked by those who direct school affairs. I 
refer to parents and taxpayers. As a parent and a friend 
of the public school system, I, in common with several 
millions more of my kind, am anxious to see the best 
talent in the schoolroom that the committees are able to 
obtain. Neither sex, matrimonial, or financial condition, 
residence, political party, nor religious connection ought 
to be considered in making appointments. Positions in 
the public schools ought not to be used to pay political 
debts, nor to carry out at public expense those mistaken 
impulses of benevolence which would lead a kind-hearted 
member of a school board to appoint a teacher on the 
ground of poverty rather than efficiency, at the risk of 
wasting the time and dwarfing the minds of fifty chil- 
dren. I cannot believe that married women wish to leave 
their homes and children to the care of others, in order 
to take up the drudgery of the schoolroom, unless they 
are driven by necessity or induced by the love of the 
work, but if they do go into these schools, they should be 
judged exclusively by their work. I question whether 
the distractions of the average married teacher's life are 
greater than those of the average young lady teacher, 
who is trying, as every young lady should, to sail her bark 
into the safe harbor of a happy marriage, and has yet so 
much to hope and fear. If the schools are for the sup- 
port of a certain number of female residents, who are in- 
capable of earning their living as easily in any other way, 
the action of the Boards of Education in excluding mar- 
ried women, who are, of course, entitled to support from 


you, Robin Crusoe? 
you been?” 
enced man who took it as a speculation. 
£1000, no inconsiderable sum for those days. 


further and select as teachers only thorce women who, on 
account of being specially ill-favored and unattractive, 
are not likely to secure husbands. 

Viewed from the standpoint of the children’s interests, 
the action of committees in excluding a class of teachers, 
who have usually more than ordinary qualifications by 
reason of age, experience, and the development of the 
maternal instinct, is inexplicable. 

No business man would employ his lawyer, doctor, 
tailor, or even his cook, on those principles. The super- 
intendent of our city schools once told me that if he could 
have his own way, he would employ only mothers in his 
primary schools. My little boy was in the primary grade 
at that time, and it occurred to me that the superin- 
tendent was a very wise man. 


REJECTED MANUSCRIPTS. 


BY W. H. SMALL. 


Psychologically, judgment is “ A mental act affirming 
or denying one fact or another ;”’ practically it is a men- 
tal tilting board, so nicely balanced that a pinch of prej- 
udice, an ounce of doubt, or a grain of pity, may turn it 
for or against the matter submitted to its test. It is fal- 
lible, very fallible, in its weight of human affairs ; fallible 
in art, in music, in the professions, in business. Publish- 
ers have long been famous for the curious tilting of their 
judgment, rejecting that which afterwards proved most 
salable, buying that which proved unsalable, repenting at 
their leisure, and then trying to buy the future produc- 
tions of the brains they failed to recognize when the 
opportunity offered. 

From our point of view their “ wision”’ has at times 
seemed “ wery limited.” Books which today are recog- 
nized as standards in their departments, classics in poetry 


and prose, have traveled the weary round of publishers 
to be returned “ with thanks.” 


* Poor Robin Crusoe ”’ 
never took longer or more discouraging journeys upon his 


island, than the manuscript did among English publishers. 


De Foe could have repeated the parrots or “ Where are 
Where are you? Where have 
Finally it reached a new and inexperi- 
He made over 


Nearly one hundred and fifty years later, Uncle Tom's 
Cabin made its journey from publisher to publisher, 


whose fear of the ‘Anti-Slavery craze” tilted their 
judgment against it. At last it reached one of opposite 
proclivities, and the board tilted the other way. His 
presses ran night and day, and could not supply the de- 
mand. The book made his fortune. 


Between these two conspicuous examples, the road is 


dotted with countless rejections ; the pulse of the “ fickle 
public ” could not be successfully determined, or the 
discr’minat'on of the manuscript reader could not distin- 
guish true merit ; which was it? 


When Motley had finished his Dutch Republic, he 


sent it to Murray, who “ after retaining the work a fort- 
night, declined it very civilly but decidedly.” 
published it through Chapman at his father’s expense. 
When his Netherlands was completed, he wrote to his 
mother, ‘‘ The other day I received a note from Murray 
expressing in very strong language his self-reproaches for 
his shortsightedness in having lost his chance of being 
my publisher, and his desire, if possible, to repair his 
mistake, if I was not bound to any one else.” 


Motley 


Carlyle had great difficulty in obtaining a publisher for 


his French Revolution. Prescott had four copies of his 
Ferdinand and Isabella printed on one side of the paper 
only, for his own use in correcting. 
these to England to secure a publisher, but the work 
was rejected by both Muiray and Longman. 


He sent one of 


Me- 


Master’s United States was rejected by several publish- 


their husbands, is exactly right. 


and never shrinks back to its former dimensions. 


In fact, to be consistent, the boards ought to go a little 


ers, and was finally offered the Appletons. After keep- 
ing it several months, their expert reader pronounced 
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against it; but Mr. Appleton happening to read a few pages, 
became interested and took it home. In the evening he 
_ read it to his family and some visitors; they were so 

pleased with it that its fate was decided ; it was accepted. 

Among the novelists, Cooper could find no one in 
England or America to publish his Spy, and brought it 
out himself. Ten years later, Morse, of telegraph fame, 
wrote: “In every city of Europe that I visited, the 
works of Cooper were conspicuously placed in the 
windows of every book-shop. They are published as 
soon as he produces them in thirty-four different places 
in Europe.” 

Miss Alcott's first novel, Movds, found no favor. One 
publisher thought it too long, another too short ; all sug- 
gested some change. When her other books had made 
her famous, it was readily accepted, unchanged. Jane 

Eyre, Vanity Fair, Eothen had no merit, no com- 
mercial value; Innocents Abroad was “ infernal trash” in 
the eyes of Boston, New York, and Philadelphia pub- 
lishers ; Irving's Sketch Book contained no beauties to 
English pockets. Harriet Martineau found a publisher for 
her Political Hconomy, only after strenuous exer- 
tions, and Hugh Miller was two years opening a way for 
his Scenes and Legends. Allan Cunningham wrote him 
from bis experience, during this period of disappointment : 
“ Almost all authors sacrifice a work or two for the sake 
of having their merits made widely known ;” not a vol- 
untary sacrifice, but compelled by those publishers who 
fail to discern their merit. Goldsmith’s Comedies were 
rejected and his Vicar, though sold by Johnson’s influ- 
ence for £60, was not published until the fame acquired 
from his poems, removed all pecuniary doubts from the 
buyer’s mind. Even Johnson did “not think it would 
have much success.” Scott and Disraelifhad manuscripts 
which no publishers would accept, until they had become 
famous. Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus was rejected by 
every London publisher to whom it was offered. It was 
published in Boston and met with such favor that it was 
then published in England. John Stuart Mill read it in 
manuscript and pronounced it the most stupid thing he 
ever saw. 

Poets, almost without exception, have drunk the bitter- 
ness of rejection to its dregs. Pope, Cowper, Campbell, 
Crabbe, Burns tested the “with thanks.” An amusing fact 
is told of Campbell’s Hohenlinden I+ was sent to a 
paper, and called forth this response in the correspond- 
ent’s column: “ ToT. C. The lines commencing ‘On Lin- 
den when the sun was low’ are not up to our standard. 
Poetry is evidently not T. C.’s forte.” 

Howells’ first contribution to the Atlantic was firmly 
rejected ; yet Venetian Life is still read, and the author 
has graduated from the editor'schair of that same period- 
ical. Such is the irony of fate. 


ECCENTRICITIES OF ART EDUCATION. 


BY W. 8. PERRY, DIRECTOR OF ART DEPARTMENT, 
PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


In all probability every subject introduced in education, 
and every reform touching the habits and education of 
the people must submit to humiliations at the hands of the 
so-called loyal supporters. These humiliations are often 
the eccentric ideas of those who pretend to know what 
should, and what should not be done, and who gain the 
ear of the public, or the control of some phase of educa- 
tion in the public schools and, from this standing of 
conceded authority, disseminate and develop their pecu- 
liar and biased views, in a manner absolutely startling to 
educators. These irrational persons often have about as 
much direction in their teaching, and about as many 
hobbies to ride as the ordinary switch engine in the 
freight yard, with a multiplicity of tracks to slide off upon 
at any time. It is fifteen or twenty years since drawing 
began to take its place in public schools, upon a legiti- 
mate and educational basis, yet these men still find 
school boards ready to appropriate money, and uphold 
their fallacies. From their position they gain a certain 
fame; their names are placed upon the programs of edu- 
cational meetings ; and so they fo.ce their ideas upon the 
public attention,—ideas no more reasonable to the suc- 
cess of the movement than would be the throwing of 
water upon the fire to make it burn. 

One teacher of drawing in a normal school in the 


west, until very recently, combined his work in normal 
drawing with writing and natural history to an astonish- 
ing degree of the imagination. He impressed the young 
ladies with the value of appealing to the imagination 
when teaching, as follows: The line called the curve of 
beauty, which enters into the first sweeping line of the 
capital script letters, A, M, N, ete., is drawn as perfectly 
as possible, then the loop is supposed to be an egg, and, 
treated as such, lines are added,—and behold! a chicken 
is making its way out into the world. So with the intro- 
duction of a great many similar exercises the work has 
been carried on. Is this education ? 

The same normal students, our future teachers, were 
given prints to copy, in which rules of perspective were 
openly violated, and the whole course in drawing became, 
apparently, the work of one with knowledge of neither 
drawing nor perspective. It has been repeatedly asserted 
that children should never see misspelled words upon the 
board, because the impression will remain and will cause 
them to repeat the mistake, and every one knows how 
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faults of speech will cling if not corrected in childhood. In 
teaching drawing, therefore, in public schools and normal 
schools, should incorrect copies be presented, simply be- 
cause they are the kind children would make without instruc- 
tion? Perhaps the first impression may never be quite erad- 
icated. Many times, to the writer's kuowledge, students 
and older person’s have been questioned as to why they 
constantly violated simple principles of drawing, and the 
reply has been to the effect that they could not obliterate 
the first mental impression gained, formed from incor- 
rect copies. 

Lately, at a great educational meeting, and following 
two most eloquent and remarkable addresses, another 
teacher holding a prominent position, read a paper, in 
which he declared the hightest office of drawing to be 
“the delineating of the visions of imagination.” So, 
therefore, without telling the children what he represented, 
he would draw an outline of the seat of a chair upon the 
board, and then he would ask the children to guess what 
he had drawn. To quote his own words—“ some would 
guess a set of false teeth ; some, a bow ; others, a horse 
shoe ; but after a while somebody would guess correctly.” 
The development of the imagination is one thing ; but 
pure guessing savors of lottery, the guess-cake, the pump- 
kin with the thousand and one seeds, ete. 

The speaker further declared that he trained the imag- 
ination by drawing the Discobolus, or some other ancient 
statue, upon the board; or a picture of a man running 
and dragging a cart; and, if he drew a side view, he 
would ask the children to imagine and draw the front 
back, and top views. Did any artist ever draw the op 
view of the Discobolus, even with the model before him ? 
Could any child imagine the top view of a man running 
and dragging a cart? No artist, or any one else, uses 


his imagination to much profit, until with models, types, 


good forms, ete., he has filled his mind with tangible 
ideas. One might as well try to raise steam in a boiler 
without fuel, as to require children to draw, without at 
least a spelling-book of form language. 

How long, may the questions be asked, how long are 
the public schools to exist for the enactment of such 
farces? How long are our public echools to be experi- 
mental property of such eccentric play-wrights, and the 
children, the victims in the tragedy ? 


LITERATURE, ART, AND HISTORY IN OUR 
TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR TEACHERS. 


BY MARA L. PRATT, 
Principal Training Scbool, Newburyport, Mass. 


If there is a wrong tendency in the present system of 
training schools for teachers, it is, jadging from the usual 
“prescribed course of study,” that too much energy is 
put into the study of the theory of teaching, and too little 
into the broadening, elevating, awakening subjects of lit- 
erature, art, and history. 

In the training school course in this city, for example, 
[ find the following subjects prescribed and thus arranged ; 
and as this ‘course of study” was compiled from the 
courses of study from other training schools, I presume 
that it is fair to suppose it to be a typical course. 

CLAss.—Reading, numbars and arithmetic, geography. 

MIDDLE CLASs — Psychology, theory and art of teaching, 
school organization and school management, school government. 

JUNIOR AND MippLe CLAss UNITED: First Term.—Vocal 
music, penmanship, school laws of Massachusetts, object lessons. 
Second Term.—Drawing, history of education, language, grammar, 
alementary science, calisthenics. 

The training school is a step in the evolution of the 
ideal teacher. The average woman teacher is too easily 
satisfied with her own acquirements; “to know enough 
to keep her position” is all many aspire to; and matters 
“outside her grade ” are of too little interest to her. We 
all know what the higher educational world thinks of 
such teachers; what excuses they offer for themselves ; 
and what a legion of honest excuses are to be made for 
them ! 

And now since there is this need among our teachers 
for broader mental culture, since the educational senti- 
ment regarding teachers does need to be richer and fuller, 
from whence could there go forth a sentiment that should 
be stronger, more telling, than from these newly organ- 
ized normal training schools ? 

It is a rare opportunity that the supervisor in one of 
these training schools has for molding character, instilling 
principles of goodness and of growth into a class of young 
teachers,—girls now a little beyond the high school age, 
just a little awakened to a sense of earnestness in life, yet 
not beyond the teachable age, neither above nor below a 
ready, willing, teachable spirit. 

With these young women as pupils,—young women 
who for the most part are ambitious, thoughtful, earnest 
girls, who mean to be something,—there is a rare oppor- 
tunity for broad, high, telling work. 

Is it right, then, to cramp their ideas, deaden their en- 
thusiasm, destroy their ambition and willingness to grow, 
by sending them out from our training schools crammed 
only with methods, theories of teaching, schemes for dis- 
cipline, feeling that they “know it all,” that they are 
“finished teachers’? May there not be in the normal de- 
partment of the training school a course of required study 
in those subjects that shall broaden the horizon of these 
young girls, and teach them how little they yet know and 
how much there is to be learned? A teacher groping 
honestly, even in the dark, conscious of the greatness be- 
yond her, will radiate a better, more helpful, more invig- 
orating spirit, will be a better teacher than the self-satis- 
fied, method-loaded keeper of schools such as it is the ten- 
dency of the system to send out. 

Let us, then, in the training schools, open to the young 
teachers the great world of thought about them ; let us 
teach them the possible dignity of their profession ; let 
us lift and broaden out their narrow, contented ideas of 
life, their immature notions of a teacher’s qualifications. 
The training school is full of grand possibilities, both for 
teachers and pupils ; let us not, however, in this commit 


over again the old American error of hurried mechanical 
training at the expense of all breadth and cultare. 
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VACATION GEOGRAPHY. 


BY WILLIAM E. SHELDON. 


RIVER ST. LAWRENCE AND THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


At Kingston the tourist will find a city which has 
played an important part in Canadian history. It was 
first settled by the Count de Frontenac in 1673, and 
traces of the old French fort built by Frontenac are 
still visible. The vicinity abounds in lovely scenery. 
Kingston is the point where the change is usually made 
from the rail to the steamer in descending the St. Law- 
rence. 

The Richelieu and Ontario Navigation Co. have an excel- 
lent passenger service from this point to Montreal. The 


St. LAWRENCE RIVER AND THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


trip occupies one entire day, and furnishes a succession 
of endless delights, embracing a panorama second only 
to that of the Rhine or the Hudson, and regarded as 
pictures of natura! beauty equal if not superior to both. 
The first thing that will attract the observer is the width 
of the river, which is about seven miles at this point. It 
is a picturesque archipelago, there being in a river stretch 
of 40 miles some 1800 islands, packed in a bewildering 
manner. These are the far-famed “‘ Thousand Islands.” 
No language can adequately express the delight of a 
lover of nature,— 
‘“* Amid the thousand isles that seem 
The joy and glory of the stream.”’ 

For more than thirty miles in length and two or three 
in width one sees nothing but islands of every kind and 
form,—some thickly studed with firs and pines, some 
nearly level with the river’s surface, now and then 
one which is but an arid rock, others with a group of 
trees or a solitary pine, and still others clad in verdure 
and covered with flowers. In the old Indian days 
this beautiful section of the river was called ‘ Manato- 
ava” or “Garden of the Great Spirit.” The first land- 
ing is made at Clayton on the New York shore, a popular 
summer resort. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS. 

We pass several quite extended islands, one of which is 
the celebrated ‘‘ Thousand Island Park,” the great camp- 
meeting park of the Methodist denomination. It has a 
village of cottages and tents in summer. The Park com- 
prises 500 acres. Directly opposite from this park, on 
the New York shore, is “‘ Alexandria Bay,”’ known as the 
Saratoga of the St. Lawrence. Here are magnificent 
summer hotels, private cottages and villages. Among 
these is the handsome one of the late Dr. J. G. Holland, 
known as “ Bonnie Castle,” which is built on a promon- 
tory, just below where the steamer lands. The last 
of the Thousand Islands going eastward are called the 
‘* Three Sisters,” from their resemblance and proximity to 
each other. A charming little steamer makes a daily 
trip among the islands, giving the tourist an idea of their 
unsurpassed loveliness. To enjoy this trip it will be neces- 
sary to stop at Alexandria Bay, Thousand Island Park, 
or some other point, 

Leaving this enchanting region the excursionist passes 


Brockville, on the Canadian shore, which wae named 


after General Brock. Its glittering towers and church 
spires give it an appearance, as the sun is going down, of 
great splendor, on account of which it has received the 
title of the “Queen City of the St. Lawrence.” Morris- 
town and Ogdensburg are passed on the American shore, 
and Prescott on the Canadian. At Messena Landing the 
first approach is made to the famous Rapids of the St 
Lawrence, known as “ Lachine Rapids.” 


LACHINE RéPIDs. 


These are nine miles from Montreal. This place was 
named by Champlain in 1643, because he believed that 
beyond the rapids the river led to China (La Chine) 
The trip down this absolute precipice of water, lashed 
into spray and breakers by the submerged rocks, is made 
under the guidance of an experienced Indian pilot, who 
seems to know each rock and eddy. He has been at 
“the wheel” of the steamers, which make what is known 
as the “shoot,” for many years, and no accident of any 


VICTORIA BRIDGE. 


consequence has ever happened, nor has a single life been 
lost. 
Soon after passing “the Rapids” the river broadens, 
and the famous Victoria Bridge comes into view. 
Montreal, Ottawa, Quebec, and the Saguenay region, 
will be noticed in our next paper. 


BOOK-A-MONTH COURSE. 


BY A. E WINSHIP. 


ROUSSEAU’S EMILE. 


During the past year, a number of teachers in all parts 
of the country have been reading one book each month, 
as outlined by the JourNnAL or Epucarion, and have 
written answers to questions proposed on each book. I 
here record selections taken from the answers to the 
second book. I have personally read all the answers, 
and am greatly impressed with the evidences of the thor- 
ough reading done and the individuality of thought. 
Most of the answers are too long to give entire. Upona 
few topics the variety of answers justifies selections :— 


H. D. Hopkins, New York :—Emile is, as a whole, 
impracticable; yet it is reasonable, and its teachings, 
when made to conform to existing circumstances, are 
sound and helpful. I wonder that the book could have 


been written when it was. 


L. H. Coruiss, Maine :—Emile is almost ideal, and 
while the principles put forth are generally as true to-day 
as when written, still the methods advocated are many of 
them as far from being practicable as they could well be. 
The child should be free to use all the natura] 
strength which he will not misuse. We must aid the 
child, supplying whatever he lacks in intelligence, in 
strength, in all that belongs to physical necessities ; but 
we must conform ourselves to that which is really of use, 
yielding nothing to whims or unreasonable wishes 
We must study carefully his language and signs, so that 
at an age when he cannot diesomble, we may judge 


which of his desires springs from nature and which from 
opinion. 


Miss E. L. Lewis, New Jersey: Emile is based upon 
sound reason and contains the pith of modern pedagogy. 
——A child judges the meaning of signs by their palpable 
effect. He will estimate his hurt as he sees others esti- 
mate it. The first thing in order to learn is to suffer. 
Oar pedantic mania for instructing constantly leads us to 
teach children what they can learn far better themselves, 
and to lose sight of that which we alone can teach them. 
The boon of freedom is worth many scars. 


Gusta Davis, Maine :—There are two kinds of false- 
hoods,—those of fact, referring to what is already done, 
and those of right, referring to the future. We are 
guilty of the former when we deny doing what we really 
have done; of the latter when we promise what we do 
not mean to perform. 


Tuomas B SHannon, Pennsylvania : —When children 
begin to speak, they cry less often as they can voice 
their complaints in words. They ought not to ery unless 
the suffering is too keen for language. If they continue 
to cry after they are given the power of speech, it is the 
fault of those who deal with them. We ought not to un- 
dertake the child's edacation unless we know how to lead 
where we please solely by the laws of the possible and 
the impossible. This is as true to-day as in Rousseau’s 
time. 


Maacaie H. Frre, Jowa :—It would be well to isolate 
pupils from the world for purposes of education, as was 
Emile. It is our work to cultivate application, habits 
of thought, investigation, and comparison. 


Henry R. Rossetti Pennsylvania : — Judgment is 
essential to memory, since children incapable of judging 
really have no memory. Too much attention is given to 
words to the exclusion of things; to words not under- 
stood to the neglect of things comprehensible. 


F. W. Caasr, Maine :—Rousseau's theory as it stands 
is impracticable. In following the course of nature, he 
has overshot the mark and rendered some of his state- 
ments, though true in themselves, ridiculous. Clothe his 
ideas in the experience and intelligence of to-day, and 
they would stand among the educational maxims of the 
nineteenth century. 


R H. Birer, Pennsylvania: Although the system of 
education advocated is impracticable in our day, or, in 
fact, at any time, the method advanced has many advan- 
tages over the system in vogue then or now. Although 
many of the ideas are not the best, yet by careful thought 
and discrimination we can readily see the elements of 


pedagogy as taught to-day. 


Martie Morris, Ohio :—I do not agree with Rousseau 
in regard to isolating the child, for it is through associa- 
tion with different characters that we learn to distinguish 
good from evil, and children are taught through variety 
of associations. A child of vicious disposition, by associ- 
ating with persons of mild and cultured ways, becomes 
mild and gentle; while a child of mild and gentle dis- 
position, through association with people of vicious habits, 
becomes wild and vicious. Therefore, the home influence 
has more to do with the child from one to ten years of 
age than any teacher can have. Rousseau is unreason- 
able in trying to prove and illustrate everything by objects 
and actual facts. If the child is not to depend upon the 
teacher or upon her word for anything, why not let him 
grow up without any teaching ? 


Emma A. Botter, Jllinois:—A child who is not 
made to obey by the law of obedience, and who is edu- 
cated naturally, bas no occasion to tell a falsehood, as he 
has nothing to hide from you and expects no punishment. 
Children should not be made to make promises, as 
they cannot appreciate the importance of keeping them. 
The average teacher is more eager that the pupils 
should learn their lessons, even though they tell lies, than 
to speak the trath if they must know less. 


Miss E. A, Biswor, Pennsylvania:— Rousseau seems 
to think that natare is good, but that it has been spoiled 


by man, Nature with him le only an ideal state, Fle 
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first principle is that man by nature is good, and every- 
thing that stands in the way of nature should be removed 


Tsaac M. AcArp, Connecticut: While one can hardly 
speak too highly of the beauty, sugzestiveness, and gen- 
eral soundness of Emile, it is more than impracticable. 
As an ideal, it is faulty, for while Rousseau would follow 
nature so obediently, the isolation of the child is contrary 
to nature But while he often mistakes nature, he inter- 
prets her with such simplicity and sweetness that he is 
truly a great master. 


Eva B Crossy, Massachusetts :—Rousseau would 
create a tutor expressly for the child, and by his cranki- 
ness place the child in such an atmosphere that he would 
have no society at all; yet there are all through the book 
decidedly helpful lessons for us, chief of which is the 
thought that a teacher should have the pupil find out for 
himself all that he possibly can, and should direct him to 
this end. 


Geneve B. Kniaat, New Hampshire: —There may 
be nothing practical in Rousseau’s system as a whole, but 
the principles underlying it are accepted by all true edu- 
cators. ‘These same principles are found in our modern 
methods and devices. What teacher of to-day does not 
recognize this principle of Rousseau's, “ Proceed from 
known to unknown, from near to far, from the simple 
to the comp'ex”? and this, “ Teach the thing before 
the sign,” ete. ?——-A child who has not been conscious 
of obeying, and with whom the conditions are so placed 
that the daty is a necessity, will not think of shirking. 
—A cbild who realizes his need of help from others, 
who receive: only kindness, and whose punishments have 
only been natural consequences of bis acts, will not know 
that anything could be gained by falsehood. It is less 
natural for a child to promise of his own accord than to 
defend himself from punishments. He realizes only the 
present conditions, and when he is required to promise, 
does so to close the converration, without any sense of ob- 
ligation, with no idea of future conditions. In the words 
of my small nephew, “I will, if you won’t talk so much.” 


C. H. Garpinier, Pennsylvania :—Rousseau should 
be read with the thought constantly in mind that the 
times have changed, and we with them. It takes the 
edge off a little to think that he who seemed to under- 
stand so well the welfare of the child could not care for 
his own. He is hyperbolical in many cases, but for that 
we must make due allowance. In some places he ap- 
parently contradicts himself, but excuses it on the ground 
of the paucity of lengoage. Jf the reader will use judg- 
ment, he will find much to help him, and through him 
his pupils. 


E. O. Besse, Massachusetts :—I am delighted with 
the fresh, strong reasoniog that abounds in Emile. It 
has told me the “why” of many things I did because 
after many trials I liked that way the best, although till 
I read this book I could not have defended my practice. 


Fannik Forrester, Minnesota :—It would be almost 
an impossibility in real life to ereate such an environment 
for any child as that in which Rousseau has so ingeniously 
placed Emile, and I doubt if it would be a benefit toa 
ehild to be so placed, even with such a paragon for a 
tutor as Jean Jacques. However, if modern teachers 
can pierce his paradoxes, and get at the underlying prin- 
ciples of Rousseau’s philosophy, they will fiad much that 
is of sterling va'ue, and will often be surprised to find so 
much that is current to day as this or that phase of the 
‘newness,’ when in reality it is something which was 
advocated by Rousseau a century ago. 


Nettie T. Horan, /linois: Rousseau’s teaching, 
although impossible with the child of t»day, who must be 
taught that which will best fit him for his place among 
his fellow-men, is a good foundation for a higher educa- 
tion, and is a great step forward from the old dependent 

. system. 


Jessie Forrester, Minnesota : Children will testify to 
having seen things which they never have seen merely to 
gratify the wish of some one whom they conceive to want 
the information. I have recently known such a case, and 
have known many others, If Rousseau’s ideal could be 


realized, no child would ever be tempted to lie, as there 
would never arise in his mind the desire either to shield 
or magnify himself by such a course. Those having the 
care of children cannot appreciate too keenly the respon- 
sibility of teaching frankness and honesty by example, by 
precept, end most of all by winning their confidence so 
that they will dare be frank. 


Vicrorrve M Havenuitt, Illinois :—Roussea 1 was 
in advance of his time. There is a great deal written on 
education by modern authors that is directly traceable to 
Rousseau. The general principles underlying his system 
&re practicable, and are in use at the present time. 


ROMAN ORNAMENT.—(VI.) 


BY LUOY A. FITCH, PRATT INSTITUTE, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


The amphitheaters are very characteristic Roman 
buildings, and were really double theaters, with an arena 
in the middle corresponding to a double stage. In plan 
they were nearly circu- 
Jar, and the seats rose in 
tiers ahove the arena. 


= — The Coliseum at Rome is 

the best example of this 
class of buildings. 

oo The Roman basilicas, 

Lo or justice halls, are of 

peculiar interest, as they 

Fig, were the first buildings 

TUSCAN DoRic+ used by Christians for 


public worship, and their 
construction inflaenced church architecture for centuries 
afterward. 

A third characteristic Roman structure was the tri- 
umphal arch, or colamn, erected to celebrate the triumphs 
of Roman arms. These have been imitated to some ex- 
tent by other nations,—the Arc de Triomphe in Paris 
being a notable example,—and are familiar through pho- 
tographs and illustrations. It is difficult and undesirablé 
to consider the orna- 
mentation of a nation 
wholly apart from its 
architecture, the two 
being closely interde- 
pendent. 

Roman ornamenta- 
tion was inferior to 
Roman architecture 
They took from the re- 
fined motives of the 
Greeks all their delicacy 
and grace, mixed other 
motives with them, and then overloaded the space to be 
decorated. Much of their work was veneered, and with 
the showiest materials, and was not durable. Perhaps 
the best idea of their ornament may be gained from the 
decorations of their public baths. These baths contained 
libraries, gymnasiums, and lecture halls, as well as the 
baths proper, and were profusely decorated. The walls 
were covered with mosaics, tho columns were of beauti- 
ful marbles, and the rooms were decorated with statuary 
ard elaborate paintings. 

Their use of the hnman figure in decoration was very 
bad when compared with Greek work. They were ad- 
dicted to apoplectic cherubs rather than to the supple, 


/ 
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graceful figures so well managed by the Greeks. Gar 
Jands and wreaths of flowers tied with ribbons were a 
popular device, and the trophies of the arena suggested 


Ly 


3.) 


'_the skulls and the cherubs placed 
and serving as 
(Fig. 4). 


All the Greek moldings were adopted with variations, 


the use of the bull’s skull in decoration. They even 
used a combination of the three for frieze decorations 


at sta'ed intervals, 
supports fer the garlands hung between 


the variations sometimes assuming such importance that 
the original motive is hardly diseernible. This can 
readily be illustrated by placing side by side a Greek egg 
and dart molding and a Roman variation of the same 
(Fig. 3). The illustration shows how ornament is wea\- 
ened by too much detail. 

Their use of color in decoration was Jess erude than 
their ornament in relief. We get a very good idea of 
Roman wall paintings from the decorations of Pompeii in 
houses. Groups of single figures were painted in the 
center of a dark, or even black space, which was separ. 
ated from the rest of the wa'l space by painted pillars, 


columns, and garlands af flowers, which served as a sort 
of frame. In general, Roman ornament is Jess conven- 
tional than the Greek, cut up into excess of detail, coarse 
in design, and lacking in dignity, refinement, and repose. 
The motives derived from the Greeks are vitiated in 
form, and the abundant use of ornament inclines to the 
barbaric. The vulgar, over-dressed effect of Roman 
ornament is due to the fact stated in the beginning of 
this paper that its rise was caused by a desire for display 
rather than for the gratification of the 2 ithetic sense. 
But little can be said of their sculpture, as it never 
rose to any individual prominence. There was some im- 
itation of Greék work, but nothing original which was of 
particular merit. The achievements of Rome were great 
in other directions, but of her design in decorative art she 
has little to boast. 


POETICAL STUDIES. 


BY ANNIE ISABEL WILLIS 


LONGFELLOW'S FLOWER-DE-LUCE. 
Sranza I. 


1. Lily.—Describe the flower. Note fiae effect of 
meter ; how it is adapted to the sentiment. Ailliteration 
of 1’s, giving liquid sound. 

2. Mere.—Meaning ? 

3 Sluggish.—How is this a good descriptive word ? 
Difference between meadow brook and mountain brook ? 
4 Weir.—Meaning? Alliteration of w’s. 


Stanza IT. 


1 and 2. New picture in this stanza. Whir and worry. 
Explain the fitness of the words. Spindle and loom.— 
What are they ? 

3 Why does a wheel “toil?” 
— Explain fitness ? 

4. Flume.—Meaning ? 
sound of waters ? 


Flurry and rushing. 
How does rushing convey 


Sranza III. 
1, Meaning of first expression ? 
royalty.) Joy and plearance. Difference ? 
2. Is not spinning toil? Then why both? 
man’s labor. Spinning, woman’s labor.) 
3. Do flowers usually do this ? 
4. Lin. — Meaning ? 


(Parple a sign of 


(Toil, 


Difference between meadow 


and lin ? 
Sranza IV. 
1. Banner.—What is a banver? [s it an appropriate 
word here ? 


2 Run.—How do they run? Explain appearance of 
rushes waving in the wind. 


3. Yeomen. Who were yeomen? Explain thoroughly 


duties and station, th t the figure may be understood. 
What figure ? 


4. Why “ outlaws?” 

Stanza V. 
1. Burnished dragon fly —Meaning of burnished. Ex- 
plain why it is an especially happy ad jective to use in de- 
seribing the dragon-fly. Tell what you know of dragon- 
flies. What part of them shines, giving rise to the ter™ 


és burnished.” Attendant.—Meaning in battle ? 
2. Tilts.—Note fine figure, which likens the simple 
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scene of nature to the artifical one of battle. Mean- 
ing of tilts against the field? 

3. Listed.—Meaning‘ Note beauty of line. The 
attendant charges fiercely by “riding down a sunbeam.” 
What a glitter of light from “burnished” fly and “ sun- 
beam.” 

4. Coats of mail were frequently made of steel, hence 
the term steel blue, the color of the insect, carries out the 
martial figure. Describe a coat-of-mail A shield. Why 
are they not used now? What inconvenience attended 
their use ? 

Stanza VI. 

1. Iris. Who was Iris? Is she fitly called fuir among 
the fairest ? 

2 Golden rod.—Describe the flower. 
grow? 

3. Winged with azure.—Has the flower-de-luce ‘ azure 
wings”? Meaning of celestial ? 

4. Bearest message.—Is the flower well named Iris as 
shown in this line ? 

Sranza VII. 


1. Who was the muse? Were there other muses? 
How many? Who was the one meant here ? 

2. Sylvan.—Derivation? Note alliteration. 
other adjectives do as well here? Give reasons ? 

3. When and by whom were reed pipes used? Make 
classic illusions. Ditties. Define. 


Sranza VIII. 


1 and 2. Point out beauty of the soft caresses of the 
river. Caresses so lowly are often given by inferiors. Is 
the river inferior to a flower? Why ? 

3. Flower of song.—Explain meaning. Flowers all 
die. The fragrance does not last. Do they, then, ‘‘ make 
the world more fair and sweet” forever. (There is a 
hint here for a lasting lesson on the-true use of beauty.) 


Where does it 


Would 


CONFERENCE WITH TEACHERS. 


[Mr. Winship will be to receive questions upon school 
discipline, administration, methods of teaching, etc., and will answer 
the same personally or secure answers from experts. Teachers will 
please write their names and addresses, not for publication but that 
answers may be given by letter, if not of general interest, Will 
teachers ask questions with the pen as freely as with the voice ?] 


159. I desire to have my pupils (grammar grade) 
study the most important cities of the world ; can you 
suggest some book or books that will aid in this work? 

E. E. S. 

A Birdseye View of the World (Ticknor & Co, Bos- 
ton) is certainly the best book on this subject ever pub- 
lished. So far as South America is concerned, the best 
book is The Capi‘als of Spanish America (Harper & 
Brothers, New York). These are remarkable books. 


160. Where can I obtain a good handb-ok for the 
pronouncing of geographical names? Grass VALLEY. 


There is no such handbook, I think. Every first-class 
geography has a pronouncing vocabulary in the latter 
part ; all large dictionaries have sach a vocabulary. The 
JourRNAL of January 15 published the governmental 
standard on many names that have had various pronun- 
ciations. 


_-— 


161. Ha-President Chadbourne of Williams College 
said that he was glad he lived s» far from the district 
school to which he went when,a boy, that he w1s seldom 
present. Can you tell me what he meant ? 


W. B. F., California. 

No, I cannot. I seriously question whether he ever 
said it. If he did, it was probably one of those thought- 
less things that men frequently say that was a!) right in 
its connection, but very foolish in itself. It is fashionable 
jast now to decry the district school of “ ye olden time.” 
I know one educational leader who never loses an oppor- 
tunity to abuse the teachers of his youth; but he has an 
object, which is apparent when you hear him; namely, 
to emphasize another kind of teaching. 


Ia reply to “S.’’ in the last JOURNAL, I would say, I think it 
is much better to defer the subject of roots, square as well aa cube, 
until algebra is studied. I agree with ‘‘ S.’’ that pupile grasp the 
subject much better from the algebraical standpoint. If, however, 


cube root must be studied before algebra, the blocks should be 
used and pupils led to discover each step in the process for them- 
selves. They can understand it yery well in this way, though it 
may take a good many lessons, 
Royalton, Vt, 


CELIA SHERMAN. 


SENTENCES FOR CLASS PRACTICE.* 


BY JAMES F. WILLIs, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE ATTRIBUTE COMPLEMENT—NOUNS. 


Man is a bundle of habits. 

A great mind becomes a great fortune. 

Old age seems like an incurable disease. 

The face is the epitome of the whole man. 

The humblest man is the surest peacemaker. 

Home should be considered as the center of joy. 

Men of no conscience will be men of no constancy. 

The mind is the master over every kind of fortune. 

Humility has been called the mother of all virtues. 

Sin is regarded as the fruitful parent of sickness. 

The sins of youth oftentimes become the smart of age. 

Positiveness is a certain evidence of weak judgment. 

Self-conceit appears the ordinary attendant of igno- 
rance. 

Good manners are sometimes called the shadows of 
virtues. 

Love to man is often the shortest road to the love of 
God. 

Life has been defined as the sum of numberless small 
duties. 

The dinner-table is the most ceremonious place in the 
world. 

Obedience to parents was a most popular virtue among 
the Romans. 

Virtue is called by the poets the only unfading flower 
on earth. 

The conversation of a man is considered as the index 
of the mind. 

A truly well-bred young man seems the rarest object 
in these times. 

The classics in all languages are known as the best 
books on etiquette. 

An intimate confidence to any one should be the out- 
growth of second thought. 

Clean linen is regarded by well-bred people as the very 
alphabet of gentility. 

Interruption of speech of others is a great transgres- 
sion against good manners. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL ROUND TABLE. 


[We shall undertake to condact a table, recogn’zing, however, 
the impossibility of answering all the questions that may be raised. 
We will answer those which fall within the live of our special read- 
ing, and will, so far as time allows, look up other questions. | 


What is the difference between memory and imagi- 
nation ? 

Reid defines imagination as that which in its proper 
sense signifies a lively conception of the objects of sight. 
This might serve for a definition of sense-perception, but 
as a definition of imagination it is evidently inadequate 
if not incorrect. Even as a definition of sense-perception 
it considers visual concepts only. 

Fenchtersleben makes memory identical with what he 
terms the ‘second step” of imagination. Morell 
discusses reproductive and productive imagination, and 
seems to make but vague distinctions between the two 
states He mentions reproductive imagination as con- 
structing ideal or typical images out of immediate per- 
ceptions. These images are stored in the mind as stand- 
ards by which new phenomena may be estimated. The 
formation of types may imply the construction of the 
general notion, and would seem to indicate creative or 
productive, rather than reproductive imagination. 
Morell next discusses productive imagination as a pro- 
cess through which old concepts are combined in such a 
way as to form new psychical products. As an example 
he mentions the combination of a concept of a diamond 
and the concept of a rock in such a way as to form the 
concept of a diamond rock. This would indicate a re- 
arrangement of old concepts which certainly belongs to 
imagination, but which hardly indicates as great a de- 
gree of creative or productive power as that necessary to 
construct. a type or standard concept, 7. ¢, a general. 
notion. - Rt 

Dagald Stewart mentions imagination as “the power 
which we have of modifying our ‘conceptions’ by 
combining the parts of different ones together so as to 
form new wholes of our own creation.” This describes 


* Copyright, 1891. 


that process which is generally known as creative imagi- 
nation, and is the power which is generally (though 
sometimes wrongly) applied to the painter and the poet. 
The number of artists who can really lay claim to the 
possessien of creative imagination is probably but small. 
Only he who can make the universal truth perceptible in 
this particular can be called a creator. 

Herbart mentions memory and imagination as two 
faculties that have been invented for one and the same 
thing (viz., reproduction), which is regarded from two 
different sides. The accuracy of reproduction he as- 
cribes to memory, while he attributes the vividness of the 
same process to imagination. Reproduction, he asserts, 
is seldom characterized by a high degree of accuracy and 
vividness at the same time and in equal proportions. 
This is probably the reason why the two qualities have 
been attributed to two distinct psychic states. 

Definitions are difficult if not impossible. If we were 
to attempt a definition of imagination, however, we 
should indicate it as that process through which any 
conception or blending of concepts occurs. The lower 
and higher powers of imagination are indicated in the 
simplicity or complexity of these combinations. Thus 
imagination may be regarded as including all acts of 
recognition, of assoziation of concepts through time and 
space relations, of interpretation, and of creation. Im- 
agination may and does imply a state of memory and a 
process of reproduction, but it cannot be regarded as 
identical with either of the two. Imagination acts 
upon concepts after they are reproduced. Imagination 
cannot be regarded as a phase of reproduction any more 
than reprodaction can be regarded as a phase of percep- 
tion. 

Probably imagination and apperception indicate the 
same state. The one term has as broad a signification as 
the other, and they both indicate the same acts of com- 
bination of concepts with one another, or of appropria- 
tion of concepts by one another. 

Perhaps the one point in which memory (or repro- 
duction) and imagination in any wise agree is that they 
are both restricted to certain lines or classes of subjects. 
We speak of one man having a memory for faces, an- 
other for dates, another for proper names or technical 
terms. We also speak of a man having a poetic imagi- 
nation, a mathematical imagination, a scientific or an in- 
ventive imagination. Generally a man is supposed to 
possess but one kind of memory or of imagination in any 
marked degree. The man who can reproduce technical 
terms with ease may have a very defective memory for 
the etiquette of social life. The philosopher who delights 
in “ imagining ” theories of discovery and invention may 
fail to recognise his nearest friends, or may even forget 
his own name. Also, the man who has a “genius” for 
poetry will probably not discover the law of gravitation, 
although imagination is as necessary in the one ease as in 
the other. 

We have exceptions, however, to the rule regarding 
the restriction of memory and imagination to certain 
lines or classes of subjects. The many-sided man, the 
man of tact, must possess imagination of many kinds, in 
order to be able to adapt himself to all conditions of 
people. Lovers of Shakespeare delight in proving him 
to have been such a man. Now he is a soldier, now a 
scientist, now a lawyer, while always he is a poet and 
philosopher. Alcibiades may, perhaps, also be men- 
tioned as a man with many kinds of imagination. 

One important difference between memory and im- 
agination must not be omitted. Memory implies a latent 
or even inactive condition of concepts, while imagination 
implies an active state of the same. Concepts so long as 
they are in a state of memory are as if they had never 
existed. In this connection, Locke says that concepts in 
memory are actually nowhere, bat having once existed in 
the state of consciousness they may be revived, or re- 
established in that state. All the combinations of the 
imagination, on the contrary, viz, association, recogni- 
tion, interpretation, and creation, imply a condition of 
consciousness, a. condition in which concepts are before 
the attention, are active. These combinations may, of 
course, pass into the state of memory and through repro- 
duction may again be re-established or revived in con- 
sciousness where they may again be subjected to new acts 
of the imagination. 


Note —See Maudesley upon Memory and Imagination, 
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Kansas Crry is to have a kindergarten system. 


ToronTo is p'anning great things for the teachers of 
America from July 14 to 17. 


Tue Illinois legislature is grappling with educational 
questions. Free textbooks and compulsory education are 
at the front. 


New York STATE seems to have the lead in Arbor 
Day enthusiasm this year, though it has been very gener- 
ally observed. The public parks have been the school 
rendezvous in many of the larger citiee. 


THERE is a very general rebellion against the one 
session of five hours for the high schools. Some towns 
are trying two sessions ; some have a forty-five minutes 
nooning ; some take the echool in halves, going to school 
for two and a half hoars devoted to recitation, while they 
study at home,—i. ¢., there are no study hours at school. 


Tue last ‘ Annual Report of the President and Treas- 
urer of Harvard College” should be read by every eda- 
cator who pretends to know anything of Harvard College 
as it exists to-day. All of the recent charges are fully 
explained, and no one has a right to use Harvard as an 
example who does not know the present Harvard. 


Tur New Scaoou Hovusss.—Boston is to do more by 
way of new school houses in the near future than has 
ever been done by any city in the same length of time. 
A half million dollars is to be expended for inexpensive 
primary and grammar school buildings at once. The 
orders asking for the appropriations and making the loca- 
tions passed without a dissenting vote. There will be 


new primary school buildings in the Bowditch, Lowell, | There will be one feature of the course that can but 


George Putnam, Bunker Hill, and Dorchester districts, 
Lyceum Hall, Dorchester, is to be made Into @ school 


_|try, for standard school textbooks for use in the public 


building, and there are to be grammar school buildings 
in the Mt. Vernon district and in North Brighton, also a 
Mechanic Arts High School. 


Tnx Kansas Supreme Court has decided that colored 
children cannot be discriminated against in the public 
schools. In the case of Bertha and Lilly Knox, colored 
children of Independence, Kan., against the Board of 
Education of Topeka, the court hold that the legislature, 
not having granted to the cities of the second class 
power to establish separate schools for white and colored 
children, the action of the Board of Education in attempt- 
ing to exclude colored children from the schools, and 
compel them to attend a separate echool was illegal. 


Tse Scueme.—The bill before the Illinois 
legislature provides that the governor appoint a commit- 
sion of four persons, two from each of the principal polit- 
ical parties, with the superintendent of public instruction 
ex-officio chairman. The commissioners are to serve for 
five years, and immediately after organization they shall 
advertise for bids from all publishing houses in the coun- 


schools, and if any of the bids are satisfactory, they shall 
select reading, spelling, arithmetic, geography, history, 
English grammar, civil government, physiology, and pen- 
manship. All books selected shall be printed in the En- 
glish language. The commission shall complete its work 
in sixty days after its appointment, and is allowed $10 
per diem and traveling expenses for not more than thirty 
days. The bill sets forth at length the duties of the pres- 
ident of the commission, and the textbooks are to be fur- 
nished to all schools, so that no others shall be in use from 
and after Sept 1, 1891. 


PRESIDENT DAVID STARR JORDAN. 


The call of Dr. Jordan of the State University at 
Bloomington to the Presidency of the Leland Stanford, 
Jr. University, California, at a salary of $10,000, is not 
only a compliment to the man but to the State from 
which he was called. It is now seven years since Dr. 
Jordan accepted the presidency of the Indiana Univer- 
sity. At that time it was far from ranking at the head 
of the State Universities, but in three years he has de- 
veloped at Bloomington the modern university spirit in 
the best sense. He established independent departments, 
has introduced elective courses, has rallied about him a 
corps of able specialists as teachers, and has placed the 
institution among the leading State Universities of the 
country. There is no better testimony to be offered than 
the simple announcement of the fact that Senator Stan- 
ford looked the world over for the man best fitted to do 
a greet work for his University, resolved that the salary 
should be made equal to the demands of any one whom 
he chose, and President Jordan was his choice. 

He is a native of Gainsville, N. Y., where he was born 
Jan. 19,1851. At the age of 19 he became instructor 
at Cornell while he was stadying,—he graduated at 21. 
He first made his mark as a naturalist in connection with 
Prof. Agassiz at Penikese Island. He wasa professor at 
the Indiana University five years before he was elected 
president in 1884. 


THE HARVARD NORMAL. 


Harvard College is to try an experiment. It is to at- 
tempt to “normalize” the university in an unique man- 
ner. It has been the theory of President Eliot that 
there was no science of teaching, and that all that one 
need to know about teaching could be learned in a few 
weeks. He was the chief factor in opposing the mov-- 
ment for a state high normal school a year ago, and it 
was generally understood that he would offer a substitute 
at Harvard. A course of lectures, twelve or fifteen, will 
be given upon the way to teach Greek, Latin, English, 
German, French, history, mathematics, physics, chemis- 
try, geology, botany, zovlogy and geography. These lec- 


tures will be given by one of the professors in the depart- 
ment. 


ers.” These will probably be of greater value than any 
twelve hours listening done by any student teacher in the 
country. Prof. Paul H. Hanus will give one lecture a 
week upon the “ Theory of Teaching.” These will be of 
special value. The students are expected to observe the 
teaching in some designated schools in the vicinity of 
Cambridge. 

Harvard has the finest opportunity in America to put in 
a department of pedagogy, but she must believe in it, 
must put morey into it, and must place a strong man at 
the head of it. Ann Arbor, the University of Pennsy]. 
vania, Johns Hopkins and Columbia will distance her in 
this work unless she appreciates her opportunity and 
responsibility. She has grand men in several depart- 
ments. Her specialists are geniuses, but there is a 
science and a philosophy of teaching and it cannot be 
learned by lectures. The whole normal movement is a 
protest against the idea of teaching by lecturing, and the 
attempt to furnish the needed high normal training 
through courses of twelve or fifteen lectures each in 
Greek, Latin (15), English (15), German (10), 
French (12), history (15), mathematies (12), chem- 
istry (5), must utterly fail unless the entire philoso- 
phy of the normal schools is radically wrong. We do 
not assume to pass judgment upon this fact, but we say un- 
hesitatingly, that unless the whole philosophy upon which 
normal school work in Germany, France and America 
has rested is radically wrong, this Harvard course cannot 
meet the demand for bigh normal school training in 
Massachusetts. It is not the information about methods 
but training in methods that has been demanded. We 
shall watch the experiment with interest, and if this is 
a better way than that of which we have known, we have 
no prejudices that will stand in the way of our acceptance 
of the new philosophy of the normal school, as one of 
lecture information rather than of genuine training 
through much teaching and observation. 


HACH BOY FOR HIMSELF. 


There is a suspicion that with our improved system we 
have lost the individual pupil amid the array of average 
per cents. In the elaborate parade of flattering results, 
there is danger lest we leave no chance for a scholar to 
get out of step long enough to see how far or how fast he 
could step if he tried. The child is ever on the march as 
one of a platoon, and keeps his eye on his feet lest he get 
out of step, and his thought on his elbow lest he fail to 
touch his neighbor. As a result, the class is taught to 
fire as a platoon without regard to the individual aim. 
The average shot will hit. The child will never make a 
sharp-shooter. 

Now, life work must be individual in order to be a 
success. The demand of the day is for teaching that de- 
velops the child in power to think independently, as 
though he could not average his successes and failures 
with fifty others. Hand-picked scholars are most credit- 
able to our system. The dullest school developed by 
individual labor may be made a brighter ornament to 
the public school idea than brilliant pupils under machine 
processes. 

A Cambridge teacher once collected nearly one hun- 
dred varieties of sea mosses at Martha’s Vineyard. 
These she preserved and arranged so carefully that they 
presented an array of exquisitely tinted designs, which 
could but arouse the envy of a master artist, who could 
never hope to limn such delicately outlined ideals of 
beauty. But how was this charming array of waving 
tresses of varied hues and tints arranged so exquisitely ’ 
This teacher had reached into the water and taken one 
of the slimy, cryptogamons plants at a time, studying the 
little urchin,—to use the school phrase,—till she knew 

just how it would lie naturally. Placing a card beneath 

it, she waited patiently till it floated itself into its native 

form of beautiful tracery. Then, and not till then, she 

pressed it firmly till the moss clang affectionately and 

naturally to the card. Thus, day by day, she gathered one 

and another, till nearly one hundred adorned her album. 

No two of those mosses bore more resemblance to each 


be of great value,—twelve lectures by Professur William 
James pon Topics in Paychology of Interest to Teach: 


other than rose does to dahlia. Each had one right way 
for its myriad fingers to point. A plant the size of a 
silver dollar would have a hundred silky, spray-like 
branches that had to interlace themselves on precisely 
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one design. No fingers could be deft enough to weave 
those tresses in their artistic shades and tones of beauty. 
It was the combination of nature on the part of the freely 
floating moss, and of skill and patience on the part of the 
teacher. 

Is there not room within the lines of common sense for 
us to suggest that the teacher needs to handle each child 
patiently, skillfally, knowing that there is but one way in 
which the intricacies of his mind can adjust themselves to 
the best possible advantage ; that there is one way with 
every child, in which by following nature, placing beneath 
him good methods of instruction, and bringing to bear 
upon him judicious pressure, even the lowest forms of in- 
tellectual life will attain true beauty in intellectual activity. 


THE POOR GIRL IN COLLEGE. 


Can a poor girl go to college? This question Alice 
Hayes asks and answers in the May North American 
Review. She selects Boston, Cornell, California, Kansas, 
Michigan, Syracuse, Wesleyan, and Wisconsin universi- 
ties, Bryn Mawr, Smith, Vassar and Wellesley colleges, 
and the Harvard Annex for her study. In the State uni- 
versities of California, Kansas, Michigan and Wisconsin, 
the tuition is free, but no form of pecuniary assistance is 
given the undergraduate. The necessary expenses for 
an economical student are about $250 a year. Syracuse 
and Cornell may accept the student’s note for tuition. In 
Boston, Cornell and Wesleyan there are scholarships 
open to men and women students upon the same condi- 
tions. At Boston, of the three scholarships, two are held 
by women. In Cornell, twenty-six have been held by 
women in a single year. At Wesleyan eight are held by 
women. There are also at Boston University 32 scholar- 
ships of $100 each, for women only; at Bryn Mawr, 12 
of $200 each; at Cornell, 12 of $200 each; at Smith, 
2 of $300 each; at Vassar, 7 of from $300 to $400 
each. 

Smith College gives free tuition to every student who 
is unable to complete a college education without such 
aid. The average is about 75 a year. At Wellesley 
there are 25 scholarships of $300 each, and 12 that pro- 
vide board and tuition free. 

At several of these colleges there are “college aid 
funds” collected annually by the officers and friends of 
the college or voted from the surplus in the treasury. 
Boston, Vassar, Wesleyan and Wellesley do much in this 
way. At Vassar and Wellesley the amount sometimes 
reaches $400. Vassar from its permanent funds has 
helped in a single year 65 students, with a total of $11,- 
165 ; Smith, 80 students, with $8,420; Cornell, 41, with 
$4,950; Boston University, 47, with $4,146; Bryn 
Mawr, 12 with $2,400; Wesleyan, 11, with $1,575; 
Hervard Annex, 5, with $1,000. Wellesley in a single 
year has given $18,103 to 99 students. Vassar’s per- 
manent fund amounts to $100,000. Boston University 
and Wellesley have student aid societies. Bryn Mawr, 
Cornell, Harvard Annex, Vassar and Wesleyan have a 
college aid fund. 

The eight colleges for women aided to the extent of 
$51,759, while a single college for men, during the same 
time, furnished to the beneficiaries, $63,000. There are 
in the whole country but 19 scholarships sufficient to de- 
fray the entire college expenses. The danghters of mis- 
sionaries and small-salaried clergymen receive many ad- 
vantages. In general there is no understanding that 
those holding scholarships shall repay what they receive 
when they become able to doso. The five English col- 
leges for women have 92 scholarships ranging from $175 
to $420 annually, and most of them of three years 
tenure. The proportion of scholarships to the whole num- 
ber of students is considerably larger than in American 
colleges. 

The young woman has much greater need of pecuni- 
ary assistance than the young man. It would never do 
for her to earn money as a hotel waiter or in many other 
ways open to men. Jt is undesirable for her to borrow 
money where a young man would do it freely. The as- 
sumption is ‘hat a poor girl ought not to try to go to col- 
lege, though it is now possible for some such to go. One 
of the great needs of the day is provision by men and 
women of wealth for more scholarships made available 
upon entering college far those in preparatory schools 


who give proof of marked ability, 


NEWS AND MEN OF THE DAY. 

Portugal has had a financial panic. The government has been 
forced to issue a decree that all debts other than those due the gov- 
ernment shall have an extension of 60 days. All coin has suddenly 
disappeared from circulation, and business is sadly disordered. 

The reciprocity treaty with Spain has been signed. Spain can 
send us from her West India provinces, hides, sugar, coffee, cocoa ; 
we can send them boots, shoes, lumber, flour, etc., on and after 
July 1. This will stimulate trade and reduce prices. 

Rassia proposed to withdraw her balances from all foreign 
banking houses, amounting to $150,000,000. This threatened a 
panic in every Europesn metropolis, but the secretary of the treas- 
ury revised bis judgment. 

The war in Chile wages as hotly as ever. The insurgents claim 
to be able to conquer President Balmaceda ultimately because of 
hie financial limitations, but he claims that the insurgents are 
breaking up. 

France manifested her affection for Russia in a strange way the 
other day, cheering to the echo the sentiment, “‘ Vive la Russie” 
as a rebuke to a literary critic who censured Russia. 

Columbus, Ind., the present center of population of the Uaited 
States, has raised a limestone shaft as a monument to mark the 
center for the census of 1890. 

Human temperature rarely goes above 110°, but in Memphis, re- 
cently, that of a young woman went up to 158°, and her recovery 
is expected. 

English capital has bought a large plant on the Farmington river, 
Conn., and will establish a factory for the production of plush 
goods and shawls. 

Lisbon has bad a sensation from the explosion of a dynamite 
bomb in the building occupied by the Ministry of the [aterior. 
Mayor Washburne of Chicago will devote the two years of his 
administration largely to reforming the municipal practices. 

In four days, May 10-13, $2,590,000 in gold was engaged for 
foreign shipment. 

Italian laborers are crowding into the strike-infected coke regions 
of Pennsylvania. 

There are 5,000,000 more Jews in Russia that are to be driven out. 
The Jews are being cruelly persecuted in the island of Corfu. 
The Honduras government has quelled the insurrectionists. 
Forest fires have caused much loss of life and property. 
Germany’s yearly increase in population is 435,000. 

Italians at Wheeling, W. Va., have been on a riot. 

Denver has had a serious riot because of a strike. 

The Union Pacific is in a fair way for recovery. 

France’s yearly increase in population is 108,000. 

Hayti is threatened with another revolution. 

Dutch Guiana has a revolt on its hands, 

Another African war is imminent. 

Drought has caused much anxiety. 


EDITORIAL MENTION. 


New York City employs 3,543 public achool t eachers. 

There are twelve women on the London School Board this year. 

Massachusetts has done a good thing in raising the compulsory 
school age to fifteen years. 

Agricultural colleges are in trouble because their graduates tend 
te the professions rather than the farms. 

The Boston School Board voted in the most matter-of-fact way 
that repairs be made on school buildings at an aggregate expense of 
$200,000. 

The Society of Ethical Culture is one of the fads of New York 
City just now, and it will be a good one so long as Felix Adler is its 
patron saint. 

C. W. Childs, principal of the San Joré (Cal.) State Normal 
School, is in town, acquainting himself with educational men and 
measures. 

President Frank T. Mitchell of the Waco (Texas) Female Col- 
lege is in Boston in the interest of his institation, one of the most 
prominent in the Southwest. 

Rev. C. V. Spear of Oberlin, O., who died at Constantinople 
recently, was for many years Principal of Maplewood Seminary at 
Pittsfield, Mass. He was the founder of “Spear Library’’ at 
Oberlin. 

Chicago is now a city of over 1,225,000, of which more than 
three-fourths are either foreign born or of foreign parentage. 
There are 65,000 children in private and parochial schools with 
1,818 teachers. 

Philadelphia is constantly surprising us with the good things she 
does educationally. Here is the latest. The alumuee of the Girls’ 
High and Normal School bas already collected $18,120 of a pro- 
posed fand of $25,000 for aged and disabled teachers. The pro- 
fession will be respected in proportion ss it respects and provides 
for iteelf. 

Professor George Gossman, formerly superintendent of the 
schools of San Francisco, one of the finest linguists in this country, 
speaking flaently nine languages, died ja Milwankee recently. He 
spent about ten years abroad, tegohing in Antioch, Jerusalem and 


other cities. He served severel spare as private to the sous of 
‘the presidente of Pern and Obile, ten 


A Sommer School of Art has been projected by Mre. W. S. Hoyt, 
who is seconded by Mre. Astor, Mre. Belmont, Mrs. W. K. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. and Mre. Carnegie, and other well-known men and 
women. Two large farmhouses, commanding a fine view of the 
ocean, have been engaged, and in these art students will find good 
lodging and food at a low price. 

The Woman’s Journal says: At the recent school election in 
Deerfield, Wis., the question at issue was whether the town should 
support a free high school. As is apt to be the case, most of those 
who lived in the center of the town favored the plan, while the 
majority of voters in the outlying districts were against it. The 
contest was close, and the opponenta of the high school seemed 
likely to carry the day, when, at the Jast moment, thirty-four 
women walked up to the polls and cast a solid vote in favor of the 
school. When the ballots were counted, they stood 159 for the 
high school, and 158 against it. The women saved the day for 
education. 

Rev. Dr. Joseph D. Wickham, of Manchester, Vt., is dead, 
He was born in 1797 and was graduated, from Yale College, in 1816, 
and has been for many years her oldest graduate. Dr. Wickham 
had devoted his entire life to educational work. He was a tutor in 
Yale, principal of Burr, and Burr and Burton Seminary at Man- 
chester, Vt., for a 'third of a century or more, and subsequently a 
professor of Middlebury College, Vt. It is doubtful if sny col- 
lege could boast of an older alumnus or of one whose life and 
work in behalf of young men seeking an education, reflected 
higher honor upon it. He was a great teacher, and a strong 
preacher. He retained his active work until past ninety and had 
preached many timessince he reached that age. 


FRIVOLITIES. 


BY LAPHSON SMILES. 


LIKE TO LIKE. 
**Tommy,’’ said the angry teacher, 
“ You’re as bad as bad can be, 
You’ re not fit to sit with good boys, 
Come up here and sit with me.”’ 


FEARFUL, 
Toby: I shouldn’t like to bea miner; they always live in such 
fear. 
Finn: What fear do you mean ? 
Toby : Atmos-phere. 

UNKIND. 

‘*Are you fond of piano playing ?’’ asked an old misanthropist, 
ae the pianist finished a selection. 


** Yes, indeed,’’ was the enthusiastic reply. 
‘* Hum, I wonder you never learned, ihen.’’ 


THIS AND THAT 


And now the dainty violets are crowding up to see 
What welcome in this blustering world, may chance for them to be: 
They lift themselves on slender stems in every shaded place, 
Heads over heads, all turned one way, wonder in every face. 
Lucy Larcom, 


Ellen Terry is writing her reminiscences for an English maga- 
zine. 

It is feared that Verestchagin, the great Russian painter, is 
inane. 

Wilson the anequaled ornithologist earned his living in youth as 
& journeyman weaver. 

Izaak Walton, the delighful biographer and miscellaneous 
writer, was for years a linen draper. 

Edna Lyall’s health has again failed. It is now more than a 
year since she has been able to confine herself to literary work. 

One of the stones built into the walls of Dr. Talmage’s new 
Brooklyn tabernacle came from the top of Mt. Calvary; two others 
came from Mt. Sinai; and a fourth came from Mars Hill at 
Athens, 

The death of Charles Lee Lewes, the eldest son of George 
Henry Lewes, has recently been announced. He was George 
Eliot’s residuary legatee and also assisted Mr. Cross in bis work on 
** George Eliot’s Life.”’ 

Miss Louise Imogene Guiney, the poet, who has been appointed 
city poet for the memorial exercises to be held in Boston next 
month in honor of General Sherman, was the poet of the Grant 
memorial given in Boston in 1885. 

The Pacific Coast Woman's Press Association now num berir g 
125, has a most ambitious project up for discussion. It is pro- 
posed to buy a lot and erect a building on Market street, San 
Francisco (the principal thoroughfare), which sball contain stores 
on the ground floor, a theater, offices and clob-roome, besides the 
headquarters of the pressclub. The association to be incorporated, 
and stock will be issued to each member as desired, at the par 
value of $10 each. 

According to Signor Lanciani, the learned Italian writer, the 
Emperor Nero has been libeled, and was really a benefactor to 
mankind, and an enlightened sanitary reformer. It appears thet 
the burning of Rome in the year 64 was not the work of brutal 
malice but a well ordered and systematic plan to improve the sani- 
tary condition of the city, to straighten the streets and to intro- 
duce many needed improvements which could be effected in no 
other way. Nero's «fforts in this direction had met with much 
opposition from property owners, and the city abounded in ust less 
shrines, altars and temples which could not be violated without 
arousing popular indignation. The Emperor, therefore, prepared 


his plans seoretly and provided ample acoommodations outside the 
sity ju the wey of tents hoothe, gud abandangg pf food for 


the wha were foreed opt pf thelr hammer, 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


d querists of this department are requested to send 
and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any personal corre. 


spondence. 1] 


HUMORS OF THE PATENT OFFICE. 


Even our stern, mechanical Patent Office has its humorous side, 
which Park Banjamin lately disclosed for the benefit of Harper’s 


Weekly. 

A “‘Strait-out Damoocrat,’’ for example, evidently thinks that 
he is conferring a favor when he iaform: ‘‘ Grover Cleveland the 
fouther of houer country Dear Sir and President of the Uaited 
States’? that he has invented a ‘‘ new frate car coupler,” in which 
the President may have a half interest if he will ‘‘ put it threw 
the Patent Office.” Another correspondent sends to the White 
House a few friendly lines, ‘‘ hoping to find you well,’’ and all in 
the cause of friendship suggesta that the President shall forthwith 
forward him a patent for a liniment, which he is sure the President 
will be glad to learn has been tried on the inventor and his wife 
and daughter ‘‘ for nineteen yeares.’” 

Letters warning the Patent Office against granting to rival 
claimants are in every mail, and the reasons usually given are 
varied in the extreme. The most original one encountered i 
that he (the rival) “got mad at me and tried to cheat me out of it 
because he done the whitling.’’ : 

As for odd things for which a patent is demanded, their name is 
legion. One man wants to know whether his name has been 
patented, and if not, be would like to patent it himself. Another 
desires to patent the name of ‘‘ South Dakota if it would not cost 
too much.’’ And still another wishes to be informed if he can get 
a patent fora “smell,” with a general description of “an exhi- 
bition of odors or scents in an enclosed space.’’ 

For genuine humor the following is unique in its way: ‘lam 
here as an exile, far from home,” says the writer, whose numerous 
inquiries have been answered, as usual, by sending him a printed 
copy of the Patent Offise rules, ‘‘and withou: money. For though 
1 own a farm of 22 acres, I had to fly like the lark from the field 
of wheat for fear of my life from a frantic scolding wife. S» I 
have a great many ideas in fire-eseapes for buildings. Bat money 
makes the mare go, which leaves my mare to toter fall and die it 
is said and it is true that there is many a Socratus in the hands of a 
plow and many a Uleses herding sheep.’’ The connection between 
the invention of a fire-escape and the uncomfortable behavior of 
this gentleman's better half may be inferred, but what is ‘‘ a Soora- 
tus in the hands of a plow ?”’ 


TEACHING THE BLIND. 


Boston has no more popular charity than the Kindergarten for 
the Blind. Helen Kellar’s wonderfal progress, by which she has 
practically overcome the barriers placed upon the bliod, deaf, and 
dumb, so that she talks with perfect distinctness, intelligence, and 
expression, has commanded universal admiration for the school. 
A little five-year-old boy from Pennsylvania would have spent his 
life in an almshouse but for the directors of the kindergarten, who 
rescued this deaf, dumb, and blind child from a terrible fate. 
There is a bit of romance connected with this: Helen Kellar’s dog 
wandered away from home and was killed. It was a valuable 
animal, to which she was much attached. Admiring friends started 
a subscription with which to purchase another. Helen declined to 
use it for that purpose, but told the story of this little Springer 
boy and asked that she might contribute the money for his educa- 
tion. It amounted to more than three hundred dollars. W. 


QUESTIONS IN AMERICAN FICTION. 
BY WARREN WINTHROP. 
The following characters are selected from a variety of books 


most of them not classics. Next week we will give the names of 
the authors, which may help in identification. 


Who is Junita Mother Taft ? 

Jim Fenton ? Wanneta? 

Silas Lapham ? Mary Pynchon ? 
Douglas Faulkner ? Theophilus Jenks ? 
Mr. Hobbe ? Metlakahtla ? 

Miss Ophelia? John Qainby ? 


‘* His Majesty Myself ’’ ? 
Bre’er Nimbus ? 


Col. Comfort Servosse 
Jo and Beth ? ../ 


Sam Lawson ? 
Bud Means ? 
Mr. Ludolph ? 
L muel Barker ? 


Pete Sawmill ? Ida Mayhew ? 
Rev. Mr. Neville ? Dr. Bertrand ? 
Mr. Havisham ? Ramona ? 
Topsy ? uid: 


QUERIES AND ANSWERS. 


— Can you tell me into how many seasons India is divided ? 
BROOKS. 


— Some poetess was called ‘‘the sister of Tennyson.”” Can 
some reader of ‘‘ Queries’’ tell me who it was ? MARY M. 


— Who said :— 


** Thou hadst a voice whose sound was like the sea,— 
Pare as the naked heaven, majestic, free’’ ? 
Lewis T—. 


— Which is the correct spelling ? Most of the papers use the 
word ‘* Mafia,’’ speaking of the secret organization among the 
Italians, or Sicilians. The Nation of New York spells it Maffia. 

W. E S. 
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— Can some querist tell me who is the author of the following 


stanza ?— 
“ So when a great man dies, 
For years beyond 
i ies 
pane of PaxToN, MAss. 
Longfellow. 


To Moist air is a better conductor than dry air; hence 
the heat is more oppressive on moist than on dry days. a 


— To‘ F. von K.”: Hand-shaking is mentioned in 2 Kings 
x. 15; aleo by Homer and by Vergil. In modern times the custom 
ie Eaglish. 

—To “J. E. W.’’: Carat is the name of @ bean once used in 
Africa in weighing gold, and in I :dia for weighing diamonds. The 
name doubtless came from this use. E. O. F. 


— To ‘ Jewish”: Phalensterians were disciples of Charles 
Fourier, who died in 1837, who grouped all in phalanxes. Each 
phalanstery was to consist of 400 families, or 1,800 persons, to live 
together, having their work, amusements, etc., in common. These 


ie | phalansteries, according to this plan, were to be united in larger 


groups under a unitary government. This doctrine is sometimes 
called ‘‘ Fourierism.’’ R. J. T. 


— What is the name in fall of the present Pups of Rome ? 


E. M. H. 
Vincenz> Gioachimo Peeci.—[ ED. 
— Who uses A. L. 0. E.”’ for anom-de-plume? OLIVES. 


‘““A.L.O E.” is the pen name of a Mise Tucker, a well-known 
English writer.— ED. 


NOTES FROM ABROAD. 


Germany.—The German Geographical Congress was held ia Vi- 
enna, on April Ist, in the Great Hall of the University, in the 
presence of numerous professors, officers and other personages of 
note. In the rooms adj ining the Great Hall, an Austrian Exhbi- 
bition of Cartographical Appliances and Instruments was arranged. 
Dr. Neumayer, the Director of the Hamburg Observatory, de- 
livered the first lecture, on ‘‘ Magnetic Geodesy.’ The invitation 
of Stuttgart to hold the next geographical meeting there at Easter, 
1892, was accepted. 

The Union for the Promotion of Manual Training held its gen- 
eral meeting on March 3ist in Freiburg. A very attractive exhi- 


bition of handiwork was connected with the meeting. Dr. Gé z9, 
from Laledn, gave a lecture on “ Reasons for and Against Manual 
Training,’ and Herr Meissner, from Dresden, discussed ‘‘ The O>- 
jects and Methods of the Preparatory Stages of Manual Training 
Schools.’’ 

The number of students in the Polytechnicums of the German 
Empire, in the winter term of 1890-91, was 3567 as against 3372 in 
the previous year; the number of non-matriculated students, 1273, 
as against 1106; and the number of casual attendants at single 
courses of lectures, 522, as against 343; on the whole, then, 5362, 
as against 4821, attendants at lectures. Of these, Aachen numbers 
197; Berlin, 1640; Brunswick, 273; Darmstadt, 316; Dresden, 
rot Hanover, 580; Karlsruhe, 585; Munich, 882; Stuttgart, 


The Hessian Government has laid a bill before the Landtag for 
the erection of magnificent new buildings for the polytechnicum in 
Darmstadt. The cost amounts to $3,912,500. he town has 
offered to pay $3 000,000 and the government will supply the rest. 
The Grand Dake has consented to the appropriation of a part of 
the palace grounds for the erection of the new buildin 

The Minister of Education has announced to the Focal govern- 
ments that the fands at his disposal for high schools for girls are 
almost exhausted, and that the utmost econo ny must be used in 
making fresh grants, and where it is possible former grants must 
be withdrawn. Certain girls’ schools which cannot exist without 
state assistance will probably be closed. 


FACTS. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The London atmosphere is slowly destroying Cleopatra’s Needle. 

Six hundred million pounds of paper are used annually for news- 
papers. 

It costs the government $72,000 a year for twine to tie up the 
mail packages. 

Farm lands in the Uaited States, taking the country as a whole, 
occupy only 289 acres in every 1,000. 

The largest ocean steamers may ascend the A f great 
distance as the total length of the Mississippi. a tae 7 

Court tennis is the oldest game of ball that we have, that is, it 
goes back farther in its present form than any other. 

Nine hundred and fifty submarine telegraph cables are now in 
of them in Earope; their total length is over 
The crumpled and crashed form of the human ear is accou te 
t e of the head, w it ind increas- 

ing weight of the brain. ee Ee 
The largest barometer yet made has been put in worki i 
An eminent scientist haa advanced good reasons i 
be'ief that the great cataract of Niagara must have ads toe 


double its present height. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


Owing to the variety in the size and form of printi: 
designations of books, as 4to, 8vo, 12mo, etc., give litde 
cation of size; we shall, therefore, hereafter, ae the measures of 
books in inches, the number first given being h.] 


James Freeman Crarke’s Autobiography, Diary ang 
Correspondence. Edited by Edward Everett Hale.. Boston. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 430 pp. 74x54. Price, $150. — 
It is now three years since the death of James Freeman Clarke 

and as it was well known that he left sufficient material to form , 
biography, not only his immediate circle of friends and parishion. 
ers, but the country in general, have looked forward with preat 
interest to its publication. Its » ce in one modest volume 
though arranged and prepared by so eminently fitted an editor as 
Rev. Edward Everett Hale, his well-beloved friend and co-laborer 
is at once gratifying and disappointing. When three and four yol. 
ame lives of the most ordinary men are so common, this single 
book, though fully appreciative, may seem to many an insnfficient 
tribute. Not only was Dr. Clarke a leading light in the religious 
world, living during many momentous changes, but he was the valued 
friend of Sumner, Emerson, Phillips, Garrison, Channing, Parker, 
Howe, Margaret Faller, Harriet Martineau, Dorothea Dix, ang 
others, and the ideal biography would contain much of interest 
of bis connection with them and their causes. The chapter upon 
his work in the anti-slavery movement by bis classmate Rev. Sam. 
uel May, approaches more nearly the desired standard, though 
even this has been almost too severely condensed. 

The first hundred pages are devoted to Dr. Clarke’s anutobi. 
ography, giving the story of his life up to 1840 This includes his 
early days of study with his grandfather Freeman, the first avowed 
preacher of Unitarianism in the United States, his school and col- 
lege days and his seven years pastorate in Louisville, Ky. These 
reminiscences and anecdotes are full of interest and are told with the 
aimplicity and gentle gravity so characteristic of the man. This 
portion is succeeded by bits from his diary and correspondence at 
this time, skillfally put together by the editor to continue the nar- 
rative. 

Hyarmnic Paystotogy. By D. F. Lincoln, M. D, 

Boston: Ginn & Co. 206 pp., 7x4. Price, 90 cents. 

De. Lincoln’s text book is much more directly practical in its 
teachings than the usual school physiologies, and is one of the 
clearest and best arranged manuals for children that has come to 
our notice. The author’s own experience in school work has evi- 
dently shown him that simplicity is a prime requisite in teaching 
physiology to children. Technical language and Latin names con- 
vey no idea of actual realities, and examinations too often show a 
hopeless and ludicrous confusion of science and nonsense, A 
recent statement in a grammar school boy’s paper to the effect that 
“the head rests on the Melcondy Obolongada and the spinal chord 
shoots out like a tree at the neck,’’ is a fair illustration of what is 
meant. 

Dr. Lincoln’s work explains the structure of the different parts 
of the body without too mach avatomical detail, and the profusion of 
fine illustrations, some of them colored, add greatly to the value ot 
the lessons. The chapters on the care of the body, the use and the 
abuse of intoxicating liquors, the evils of tobacco and narcotics, 
and on restoring the drowned, are based upon the best scientific 
knowledge of the day, and are valaable to students of all ages. 
Appendix II., on the dissection of animals, could be entirely omitted 
with great benefit to an otherwise exe :Jlent book. 


ARITHMETIC FOR ScHoots. By J. B. Lock and Char- 
lotte Angas Scott. -New York: Maemillan & Co. Boston: 
Willard Smal}. 338 pp. Price, 70c. 

This book has been prepared for the American market because 
so many teachers were in love with it in the English edition. Oa.e 
is early impressed with the fact that the book is the work of a mas- 
ter and that the author knows what is essential to secure good re- 
sults with numbers, He pays more attention to definitions than is 
common in these days, but entirely discards rules. Under each 
case an example is fully worked out, and the pupil is expected wo 
study ite workings. If he understands it, he is ia condition to work 
out other examples; if not, he must re-stady it until he does. In 
fact, these examples are usually given for the pupil’s study before 
he is left to go alone in any department, There are many thor- 
oughly unique processes, as for illastration in the multiplication of 
decimals, acd similar features that will attract teachers who like 
new methods. 


PrusstAN ScHoots THROUGH AMERICAN Eyes, by 
James Rassell Parsons, Jr., is a brief bat comprehensive account 
of the Prassian elementary school system, and was prepared at the 
request of Superintendent Draper of the department of pablic in- 
struction for the State of New York, appearing in his thirty- 
ssventh annual port in January, 1891. 

Mr. Parsens was echool commissioner of Reneselaer County from 
1885 to 1888, when he was made U.S. consul at Aix-la-Chapelle. 
During his residence there he enj»yed special facilities and oppor- 
tunities for information regarding the Prussian echool system, and 
his report gives a detailed description of the plan of organiz:tion 
and the operation of the schools, which is here presented in a more 
compact form than any other which is available to AmericaD 
readers. The work is divided into seventeen chapters, wherein the 
reader follows the would-be elementary teacher through tbe differ- 
ent grades to the normal schools and the final examinations. ‘'hese 
chapters give a clear statement of jast what the Prussian schools 
are doing, and will enable educators to see their strong points and 
discern what is weak in our own syatem. Published by C. W. Bar- 
deen, Syracuse, N. Y. Price, $1.00. 


Ger Moscurar. By Charles Wadsworth, Jr. 
ew York: Anson D, F. R 
lly pda andolph & Co. 108 pp 

The idol of to-day is muscle, and Hercules is the popular deity. 
The prevailing enthusiasm for athletics both for men and women is & 
much-needed reaction from a most unwise indifference to the sub- 
ject, and although the last generation neglected physical develop- 
ment, it is now in @ fair way to be pursued as a fine art. Mr. 
Wadsworth, in his most excellent and timely little volame, give? 


five short sddresses un the higher athletics, under the heads 0! 


Three Briel, Working: Textbooks, History Clark’s (J. 8.) Brief Practi-/Whitney’s (W. D.) Brief 


Demand from Teachers Acquainted with > 


Prepared in response to an Exprers 
the Larger Works. | 


$1.06. 


pp- Teacher's price, 95 cents; by mail, 


Preserves the 


HENRY HOLT & CO., N.Y. one wan 


cal Rhetoric. 16mo. 
Teacher's price, 90 cents 


ce 
distinguishing proportions and = 


; by mail, 98 


The more important rules of the earlier book 
with @ corresponding fullness of illustration. 


French Grammar. 16mo. 177 PP: 
Teacher's price, 60 cents ; by mail, 66 
cents. 


292 pages. 


A companion to his successfal Brief “rms? 
Grammar, 
reading, 


It offers a short straight pt” “ 
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Strength, Rest and Food, Exercise, Air, and Religion, the last 
treating of the effect of the inner upon the outer strength, the 


rpirit upon the bedy. He particularly emphasizes the difference | boo 


between a strong brute and a strong man, and gives sound and 
practical adviee as to health and character building. 


Scnoot Hyereng. By W. Jenkinson Abel. New York: 

Lovgmans, Green, & Co. 53 pp. 

This inexpensive little volume presents simple directions for ven- 
tilation, testing and caring for the eyesight, guarding egainst in- 
fectious diseases, and first aid in many injaries. While distinctively 
a book for the school, it is equally for the home. The four 
of tests for near vision are alone worth the price of the book, and 
should be ia every household. The school is largely responsible for 
defective vision, resulting from lack uf appreciation of the importance 
of — tests which any bright teacher can make with the aid 
of this book. 


CampmaATEs. A Story of the Plains. By Kirk Mun- 
roe. New York: Harper & Brothers. 330 pp., 74x5. Price, 


Kirk Manroe’s stories are great favorites with boys, and 
“‘Campmates’’ will have a warm welcome. The boy-hero, Glen 
Eddy, or as he subsequently proves to be, Mr. Gerald Elting, Jr., 
is first introduced as the infant survivor of a railroad disaster in 
the far West,—receiving his name from the place of the accident. 
He is reared by kindly people and only saved from being a 
thoroughly spoiled boy by his natural force of character and genu- 
ine sweetness of disposition He finally joins a party of surveyors 
and starts out to explore the almost unknown territories of New 
Mexico and Ariza, this journey affording the author abundant 
material for adventures of wild Western life in mountains and 
prairies. After a great variety of startling vicissitudes, Glen 
reaches California and discovers his father. Lame Wolf, Glen’s 
Iadian protegé, whom he sends to the civilized East for an edaca- 
= reflects great credit on his patron by becoming ‘‘ short stop on 
a nine. 


Lire or ARTHUR SCHOPENHAUERR. By W. Wallace. 

London: Walter Scott. 217 pp. Price, 40 cents. 

Americans have had altogether too little interest in this unique 
writer up:n philosophical subjects. There are many reasons for 
this, not the Jeast of which has been the fact that his aneventfal 
life failed to attract the sympathy of Americans. His philosophy 
and philosophical comments have not hitherto been translated, cer- 
tainly not in readable form. The student now has no excuse for 
not knowing the man, for here he has a delightful introduction to 
his character, habits, associations, and work. This firm are doing 
American student and professional life good servce in their 
‘* Great Writers Series.”’ 


adapted to the church school and weekly meetings. Besides a 
number of old favorites which would be missed from any such 
k, there are many entirely new either in words or music, the 
compiler contributing some of the most pleasing. Rsv. Phillips 
Brooks’ now well known *O Little Town of Bethlehem!” and 
H. P. Main’s ‘‘ Happy Little Pilgrims,” are also included. The 
Biglow and Main Co , New York and Chicago. 


D. C. Heara & Co. have added Prosper Mérimées 
masterpiece to their ‘ Modern Language Series.’’ The introduc- 
tion and notes, both brief, yet containing all that is needed by the 


Pages| ordinary papil, are by Prof. J. A. Fontaine of the modern language 


department in the University of Mississippi. Thies book has the 
stiff board covers and cloth back which have marked the recent 
issues of this series. Boston, New York, and Chicago: D. C. 
Heath & Co. 187 pp.; price, 40 cents. 


Cownam’s MutHauser’s MANUAL OF WRITING AND 
EXERCISE Book, for all who wish to acquire or teach a perfect 
style of handwriting, is published by Joseph Hughes, London, in a 
revised and enlarged edition; price, one shilling. M. Malhanuser, 
instructor of writing ia the primary school commission of Geneva, is 
the author of the ‘‘ Rhomboid System,’’ which though never intro- 
duced into England in its entirety, is found, in many of its expedi- 
ents, in most copybooks. capacity to teach writing is an 
essential qualification of any teacher, but a teacher who is himself 
a bad writer can never, by the most skillful teaching, destroy the 
bad effect of hisown example. Professor Cowham’s manual, based 
on the scientific principles laid down by Malhauser, presents a 
system whereby a firm, round, legible hand may be easily acquired. 


Tue “ Eptsopes,” from modern German authors edited 
by H. S. Beresford-Webb and published by Longmans, Green & Co., 
are admirably suited for use in classes, where the instructor wishes 
to gives his pupils a touch of several authors. They are cheap, 
in price and small in size (pages 4x6 inches), printed on 
paper, with unusually clear German type, firmly bound in cloth, 
prepared to stand the test of use by many successive classes. Two 
which have just appeared are extracts from Tannera’s “ For King 
and Father!and,’’ and from Auerbach’s ‘' Tales of the Black 
Forest.’’ The editing, including introduction and notes, is the work 
of some of the best teachers of German in England. 

Messrs. Longmans, Green & Co., now control all the works on 
Riviogton’s Educational List. 

Tue Prertess Cook contains over four hun- 
dred valuable receipts by Mrs. D. A. Lincoln, the w-ll known au- 
thor of the ‘* Boston Cook Book,’’ ‘*‘ Carving and Serving,’’ etc. 
Mrs. Lincoln is a high priestess of the kitchen and a practical de- 
monstrator of cooking as a fine art. Her recipes and directions are 
compact, practical, and useful to the housekeeper of moderate 


Tse Proressor’s Letrers. By Theophilus Parsons. 

Boston: Roberts Brothers. 215 pp., 64x5. Price, 1.00. 

These letters were written many years ago to a young girl, solely 
for her benefit and instruction, and without any thought of publi- 
cation. They contained so many wise and useful thoughts that it | 
seemed selfish not to share them with others, and Professor Parsons 
consented to have eatracts made, with the condition that she should 
rewrite and prepare them for publication herself. ‘The letters are 
almost exclusively given to explaining and analyzing the doctrines 
of Swedenborgianism, and though filled with elevating moral and 
spiritual instruction, are necessarily of more especial interest to the 
followers of the apostle of the New Charch. 


Ir Sax Witt Soe Witt. By Mary A. Denison, 
author of ‘‘ That Husband of Mioe,”’ ‘‘ That Wife of Mine,” etc., 


is the latest addition to the Good Company Series issued by Lee and | 


means who cannot attempt an elaborate cuisine, and who yet desires 
a well-arranoged table and a pleasant variety of appetizing dishes. 
Mrs. Lincoln’s receipts are never measured ‘‘ by rule of thumb,”’ nor 


are her ingredients rare or expensive and if her directious are accu- 


rately followed, the most inexperienced can scarcely fail of success. 
Roberts Bros. Boston. Paprr, 15 cents. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Box of Livingtone Furniss——Criticism and 
Fiction; by W. D. Howells Flute and Violin ; by James Lane Allen. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 

The Number System of Algebra; by Henry B. Five Ph.D.——First 
Lessons in Language; by G. A. Southworth and F. B Goddard. Bos 
ton: Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 

The Am rican Revolution; y John Fiske (Vols. I & II), price, 

00 a set. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co 


66 ” 4 
Shepard, Boston. It is *‘ strange, lovely, romantic story” of ° The Glen House Book—White Mountains; by Charles R. Milliken. 


mistaken identities. Daisy's Mr. Temple is not Margy’s Mr. | 


Cambridge: John Wilson & Son. 


Temple, but more than this it would be unwise to divalge, for, as' Diary of a Pilgrimage; by Jerome K. Jerome; price, $1.25. New 


the poor old nurse very wisely remarks, ‘‘ dar's nothin’ so undepoen- 
dible as a man, honey, fo’ sure ”’ 


CuoraL Sone: prepared by Melancthon Woolsey , 


| York: Henry Holt & Co. 


Letters to Farmers’ Sons on the Questions of the Day; by Henry 8. 
Chase,M.D New York: Twentieth Century Pub. Co. 

Graphie Dietation Blanks, (Nos 1, 2 and 3); by Kate O’ Neill; price, 
10 cents per copy. New York: A. Lovell & Co. 

The Evoiution of Marriage: by Chas. Letourneau; price, $1 25. 


Stryker, is a new aod particularly choice collection of sacred songs New York: Chas. Scribner’s Sons. 


NORTHERN ILLINOIS TEACHERS. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Association held one of its char- 

acteristic sessions at Elgiv, April 24and 25. The attendance was 
considered good, something over 200 becoming members, while 
there must have been at least 100 more in attendance. 
Friday morning was spent in visiting the public schools of the 
city, the afternoon in d t meetings till 4 o’clock, when a 
great many went out to see the beautiful grounds and excellent 
buildings of the Northern [Illinois Asylum for the Insane. The 
county superintendents’ section considered one or or two questions 
propounded by and of interest to the superintendents new in office. 
One such was ought the new superintendent to grant a certificate or 
a renewal of an expired certificate to teachers reported to be 
giving good satisfaction in their schools, when they fail in the ex- 
amination. The advice of the experienced officer present was, ‘‘ go 
slowly.’’ The city superintendents and principals considered the 
question of promoting a grammar school pupil to the high school 
who is well prepared in all branches bat one, in which he is quite 
deficient. The general verdict was, ‘‘ Let him go.’’ Supt. Hatch, 
of Moline, who has jast completed an extensive tour of inspection 
of industrial schools in the East, addressed the high school section on 
the subject of industrial training inthe public schools. He acknow!l- 
edged himself to be a convert to the doctrine. 

In the evening, a very large audience convened in the beautiful 
auditoriom of the First Congregational Church, where the subse- 
quent sessions all were held. After prayer and appropriate music, 
Mrs. Ida Morey Riley, of the Columbia School uf Ocatory, favored 
with a very pleasing rendition of Jim Fenton's 

edding.’ 

Then followed the address of Dr. B. A. Hinsdale of the Univer- 
sity of Michigan on “ State Education.”” It goes without saying 
that this address was the feature of the entire program. 

Dr. Hinsdale proved that the state cannot safely leave the matter 
of education tothe voluntary action of individuals and communi- 
ties. While the state should leave many things to this voluntary 
treatment, all experience shows that the education of the mass of 
the children is not one of them. 

The subject for the Saturday morning session was ‘‘ The Inter- 
mediate Department.’’ Miss Frances Lyons, of Rockford. spoke 
of the ‘‘ Relative Importance of the Work ” and Prin. W. Don 
Smith, of Shannon, read a paper on “‘ Difficulties and How to 
Overcome Them.’’ Miss Lyons did not use manuscript nor even 
notes, but spoke and seldom has an audience been better enter- 
tained for three quarters of an hour. The address was trenchchant, 
witty, sparkling, while at the same time abounding in good sense. 

The evening address of Judge Lovell of Elgin, on ‘‘ Business 
Edueation,’’ was very satisfactory. Coming from him, the words 
carried additional force. Capt. J. H. Freeman of Aurora pre- 
sented the subject of ‘‘ Patriotism,’’ as few are qualified to do it. 
Thie address ended a very interesting meeting. 

The resolutions, adopted upon a recommendation of the commit- 
tee, were in substance as follows: (1) An endorsement of the po- 
sition taken by Dr. Hindale in his address; (2) A demand for 
another state normal school, to be located in the northern part of 
the state; and (3) A hearty endorsement of Supt. A. G. Lane of 
Cook County for Director General of the Educational Exhibit at 
the Columbian Exposition. President Hatch conducted the meet- 
ings with great skill. 

The foliowing were the working committees of the session : Com- 
mittee on Resolutions, —C. A. Smith, Kk. W. Burton, and Miss A. I. 
Davis; Committee on Nomination,—O. T. Bright, M. Qaackenbos, 
and Miss Belle Hunter; Auditing Committee,—S. 8S. Kemble, J. 
W. Gibson, and Miss George. est Aurora was selected as the 


-}mext meeting place. J. L Curts of Harvard was elected presi- 


dent; O. F. Barber of Rockford, vice-president; Anna Andrua, 
secretary; EK. C. Page, treasurer; A. V. Greenman, C. J. Kinnie, 
and Mias A. I. Davis, executive committee. 

The state committee of the N. E. A. held a meeting in connec- 
tion with the Eigin meeting, Dr. Hewett presided. He has lately 
visited Toronto and pronounced it one of the finest cities in Ameri- 
ca. The Canadian railroads are making every concession possible 
for the benefit of the Toronto meeting. ‘T'wo agents of the Grand 
Trunk attended the above meeting at E'gin, and made many 


friends for their route, 


Indiana Summer « School 


INDIANA, PENN. 


Opens July 18: .. . . Continues Three Weeks. 


of Methds, 


FACULTY. 

Z. X. SNYDER, Ph.D., Principal, Miss JANE E. LEONARD, 

Dr. W. H. PAYNE, 
Science of Education. 

Dr. A. E. WINSHIP. 
Edacatienal Lectures. 

Dr. E. E. WHITE, To fll 
Psychology and Morals. 

Hon. HENRY HUUCK, 
Education. 

Prof. SAML, C SCHMUCKER. 
Geography and Science. 


Miss ANNA KIMBER, 
Supt. Modei School, 
Prof. C WICKS 


i: 
Prang Drawing. 
To fill: 4 
Model Teachers. 


S@™ For circular catalogue, address Z. 


or SADIE M. GALLAHER, INpIANA, Pa. eow 


HMliistory and Literature. 


Manual Training and Sloyd. 


Ambherst Summer School. 
Fifteenth Session at &mherst College, July 7 to Aug. 10, 1891. 


Branches taught: French, German, Italian, Spanish,| Native French, German, and Italian Teachers.— 
Latin, Greek, Anglo Saxon, Early knglish, Chem | 
Pranine, Weed Carving, Mathe — Charming location. — Cultivated society. 


Oral, or Inductive Method. — Superior advantages. 


| Improvement Combined with Recreation, «+++ 
Prof. W. L. MONTAGUE, Amberst, Mass. 


MANUAL TRAINING 
and SLOYD, 
PRIMARY SCIENCE, 
PSYCHOLOGICAL 


X. SNYDER, Principal, 
INDIANA, Pa. 


Departments. Carvin 
GRAMMAR For Program address the Director, 
HIGH SCHOOL, 
SUPERINTENDENTS 


ona THe SAUVEUR SUMMER COLLEGE OF LANGUAGES, 
Burlington, Vermont. 


For board and rooms address Miss H. L. BurR1TT, Burlington, Vt. 


PEDAGOGICAL. PETITES CAUSERIES. New Fdition just out CAUSERIES AVEC MES ELEVES. New Edition 
pow in press. Exercises with translations from English into French have been added to both books; 
also a complete conjugation of French Verbs A copy of the pamphlets containing these exercises and the 
keys to the same, aiso the Catalogues of the Summer School, will be sent free to applicants by 
eow 


16th Session: 
July 7th to August 17th. 


Dr. L. SAUVEUR, 6 Copley Terrace, Roxbury, Boston, Mass. 


BOSTON SCHOOL OF ORATORY. 


Martha's Vineyard Summer School 


Fourteenth Annual Session Begins July 13, (891. 


The Oldest Summer School, The Best Location: 
The Largest and the Best. Out in the Atlantic Ocean. 


SCHOOL OF METHODS: 3 Weeks, 25 Professors. 
EMERSON COLLEGE OF ORATORY: 3 Weeks, Dr. C. W. EMERSON and Faculty. 
ACADEMIC DEPARTMENTS: 5 Weeks, 16 Professors. 


Attendance for 1890 was 700, from 37 States and Territories, making this by far the Largest 
Summer School in the United Stutes. 
iving full information in regard to the outlines of work in all 
Send for Lar ge Circular Sepastments, advantages offered, railroad reductions, tuition, 
club and combination rates, board, ete. 


A. W. EDSON, Manager School of Methods, WILLIAM A. MOWRY, President, 
47 Cedar 8t., Worcester, Mass. £0 Bromfie!d 8t., Boston, Mass, 


Summer School of Languages 


At ASBURY PARK, N. J., and at CHICAGO, ILL. 


Best advantages for learning Conversation, 
For circulars address 


THE BERLITZ SCHOOL OF LANCUACES, 


Normal Courses for Teachers. 


Auditorium, CHICAGO, 


West Madison Square, NEW YORK. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF 1891 


Will be held in the City of Boston, and will be conducted by MOSES TRUE BROWN,MA. New views 
of the DELSARTE SYSTEM OF EXPRESSION by Professor Brown. Practical Drills in 
the Delsarte Esthetic Movements, by Miss CLARA TILESTON POWER. Miss GERTRUD® 
MCQUF STON will couduct exercises in Analysis and Vocal Training; A Course of Lectures and Keadings 


by emivent L people. 
Ds Jaly 6. Excellent board and rooms at Summer 
rates. Send for circular w ull information. 
ddress MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal. 7 BEACON ST., BosTON, MA8s. 
4 4 The Boston School of Oratory wtil open its 9th year Octuber 6th, 1891. 
Special Notice. Two years’ and one year’s complete courses. Thorough instruction 
= — —==—="_ by an able corps of teachers. Address 
MOSES TRUE BROWN, Principal, 7 BEACON STREET, Mass. 


ELOCUTION «» ORATORY --- THOUSAND ISLANDS. 


The Summer Session of the National School of Elocution and Oratory will be 
held at THOUSAND ISLAND PARK, N. Y., July 5 to Angust 14. 
Scientific work. Reasonable rates Instructive circular sept op application to 


S1Las 8 NEFF, Principal, 1414 STREET, PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 
TEACHERS introduced to School Officials 
SCHOOLS supplied with Teachers. 


t ail tics or Science; $600 and house. 
OHICKERING & 28 School Street. BOSTON, MASS. 
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EDUCATIONAL _ INTELLIGENCE. Baylor, OC. and 


"MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 22: Worcester County, Mass. ; Worcester. 
May 20: Hampden County, Mass. ; Springfield. 
May 29: Berkshire Co., Mass.; Pittafield. 
Jane 5: N. E. Assoc. of School Supts.; Boston. 
June 5, 6: Barnstable Co., Maess.; Yarmouth. 
Jane 6: Conn. Council of Edacation; Bridgeport. 
June 22-26: Arkansas State Assoc. ; Mt. Nebo. 
June 24-26 : Kentucky S:ate Assoc. ; Henderson. 
June 30: Texas State Association; Austin. 
July 1-4: N. W. States; Lake Geneva, Wie. 
June 5-6 : Barnstable County Mass. ; Yarmouth. 
Jaly 7-9: West Virginia Assoc. ; Buckingham. 
July 6-9: Amer. Inst. of Instr. ; Bethlehem, N.H. 
July 7: Southern Teachers’ Assoc. ; Chattanooga. 
July 7-8-9: Maryland State Assoc. ; Ocean City. 
July 14-17: Nat. Educ’! Assoc. ; Toronto,Cavada. 
Ang. 25-27: Southern Illinois Assoc. ; Mt. Vernon. 
ILLINOIS, 

State Editor, J .A. MEBROER, Peoria. 

Members of the third year class of the Kankakee 
high school are to have an oratorical contest at the 
close of the present school year. 

The Columbia School of Oratory will hold a 
summer session from July 7 to 25. Mrs. I. M. 
Riley, the associate principal, has appeared this 
spring before the Central and Northern Associa- 
‘jo s, and has made a very favorble impression of 
herself and the school ehe rex resents. 

Illinois sent the largest delegation to St. Paul 
last July, + xc+pt of course, Minnesota, She will aim 
to keep at the head of the procession this year. 

The new plan of the committee,is to make up 
two large National Educational Association trains 
from Chicago, and fill them with Illinois teachers. 
Beside this, the Big Four will tske a large num- 
ber from eastern and southern L[ilinois over ita 
very direct route through Indiana and Ohio, and 
by way of Niagara Falls to Toronto. 


IOWA. 
State Editor, ORION C. SOOTT, Oskaloosa. 

State Sopt. Sabin’s annual ‘‘ Arbor Day Feati- 
val’ is unique, and is sought after by patrons of 
the schools. A copy was provided for each 
teacher’s desk in Iowa. 

The following schools are reported as being va- 
cant and wanting a principal or superintendent : 
Webster City, Manchester, Chariton, What Cheer, 
Marengo, Brooke, Gathril Center. 

Principals are wanted in the following high 
schools: East Des Moines, West Des Moines, Mar- 
shalltown, Council Bluffs. 

Supt. C. M. Pinkerton, of Perry, is the author 
recent book, The Back-Eye Hawk-Ese 
School Master,’’ which is a choice piece of pedo- 
gogical fiction. 

Towa is rolliog up a good delegation to the To- 


Don Miller are making plaos for a grand trip. 
Nearly 1000 students have ma’ 
year in the State University. 


chair of Histology in the State University, and 
ven an assistant. 
“a J. L. Pickard delivers the annual address at 
the State Normal in Jane. 
Cedar Repids is erecting one of the finest high 
school buildings in the state. It faces the public 
park, and is build of Anamora gray stone, and 
trimmed in Superior red stone. The auditorium 
will seat near 1000 pereons. 
Boone is proud of the new building to be com- 
pleted in a few weeks. It is conveniently and 
tastefully arranged. 
Supt. Geo. I. Miller, of Boone, the secretary of 
the Iowa Papile’ Reading Circle, is pushing the or- 
ganization with success. 


INDIANA. 


Prof. John M. Coulter, of Wabash College, has 
been elected to the presidency of the State Uni- 
versity at Bloomington, to succeed President Jor- 
dav. He isa scholarly man and scientist, and has 
been in fall sympathy with the work so ably done 
by Dr. Jordan. He is the son of a Presbyterian 
missionary and was born at Nivgpo, China, Nov. 
20, 1851. 

Dr. J. W. Jenks. of the State University, has 
been called to Cornel] at $3,000 a year. 

De. Campbell and Prof. Swain will go to Cali- 
fornia with President Jordan. 


MINNESOTA. 
State Editor, Geo. E. KN8PPBR, Winona. 

The Hennepin County Teachers’ Association re- 
cently held an interesting meeting in Cartis Hall 
The morning session was opened by H. I. Harter, 
principal of the Excelsior schools, who presented a 
paper on ‘‘ The Teacher’s [ofluence, its Character 
and Scope.”’ The discussion was led by J. C. 
Reardon, principal of the Osseo School. “‘ School 
Apparatus: What Shall It Be and How Used ?” 
was the theme on which James R. Taggart’s pa- 
per, which opened the afternoon’s session, was 
based; Prof. Taggart being the principal of the 
Crystal boys’ school. H. Watson, principal of 
the Parker school Jed in the ensuing discussion. 
Mies Mary F. Soctt, of Excekior, presented the 
concluding paper of the afternoon, ‘‘ The Teach. 
er’s Helps and Hindrances,’’ being the title; the 
discussion of Miss Scott’s paper was led by Miss 
Dinah Noth, of Maple Grove. 

We have received a list of the graduates, with 
their graduating themes from the St. Cloud Nor- 
mal. Tne graduating exercises will oceur on the 
25th of May. President Carbart also sends a cir- 
cular to county superintendents and others, that 
is in iteelf valuable. Its object is to help the 


d Normal to get such 
The committee appointed by the | graduates of the a Com qualified to FL He 


Prof. Samuel Colvin has been advanced to the| drift into positions where they are less ¢fficient 


itions as the i 
ee: They (che students) have no difficulty in 
obtaining placer, but their acquaintacce 1s usuaily 
limited, and, left to themselves, they sometimes 


than they would be in a different kind of school or 
a different grade of work.’’ 
Invitations are out for the marriage reception of 
Miss Ada M. Kiehle, daughter of Hon. D. L. 
Kieble, State Superintendent of Pablic Instruc- 


tion. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


State Supt. B. S. Morgan announces the com- 
mencements of the state educational institutions 
as follows :— 
Univentie-—De. E. M. Turner, president ; Mor- 
town, June 10, 

Hodges, principal; Huntington, June 4. 

R. W. Tapp, 

incipal ; Glenville, June 9. 
West Liberty Normal School—Prof. R. A. Arm- 
strong, priacipal; West Liberty, Jane 16. 
Shepherd College (normal school)—Prof. A. B. 
Bush, principal ; Shepherdstown, Jane 12. 
Fairmont Normal School — Prof. John H. 
Roemer, principal; Fairmont, Jane 11. 
Concord Normal School—Prof. J: H. French, 
principal ; Concord Church, Jnly 2. 
Storer College—Prof. N. C. Brackett, principal ; 
Harper’s Ferry, May 30. 
Special Peabody institutes will be held as fol- 
lows: Fairmont, Jane 15-19; Charleston, Jane 
22-26,—instructors: Dr. E. E. White of Cincin- 
natti and Dr. Edward A. Sheib of South Carolina 
University; Clarkaburg, June 22-26; and Hunt- 
ington, Jane 29 to Jaly 3,—instractors: Dr. B A. 
Hinsdale of Michigan University, and Dr. R. G 
Boone of Indiana University. Special Peabody 
work for July, with Dr. N. C. Schaeffer and aseoci- 
ate re to be selected, will be announced early 
in June. 


MARYLAND. — Miss Susan P. Pollock, of Wash- 
ington, gave a couse of ten lessons in kindergarten 
methods before the Baltimore teachers recently. 
NEBRASKA.—The city of Lincoln has, or is 
building, six colleges or universities, each well en- 
dowed. Seven new buildings, each to cost not 
lees than $20,000, are to be erected the coming 
summer. 

WASHINGTON.—The new State Board of Eda- 
cation consists of the State Superintendent. R_ B. 


R. C. Kerr of Walla Walla, Principal John D. | 
Atkinson of Seattle, and F. B. Gault of Tacoma. 

WYoOMING.—State Superintendent Stephen T. 
Farwell has appointed ag his assistant Superin- 


EASTERN TEACHERS who wish better salaries 
should write for ciroulars to the Teachers’ (o. 
operative Association, 72 Dearborn St., Chicago. 
It will pay you to learn of their work. A}| cor 
respondence is as strictly confidential, 


A SLEEP INDUCER. 
HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE, 

Dr. J. E. LOCKRIDGE, Indianapolis, [nq 
says: ‘* From my experience, I would say that as q 
nerve-restorer in exhaus/ion from any cause, and as 
a sleep inducer, it is of the greatest value.” 


EDUCATIONAL GAMES, 


Teachers cannot afford to do without the new 
Games on Geography! Just what they need to 
make this subject interesting. An admirable re- 
view exercise. Nine out of ten children take de- 
light in games, and we believe that the tenth also 
will find amusement in the games on “ Citiee,” 
“ Countries and Islands,’”’ ‘‘ Rivers,’ ‘‘ Moun- 
tains and Lakes.” Price, 50 cts. Published by 

C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers. 

3 St. Paul Minn, 


NEW ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION 
Register now. | 8 Somerset St., Boston. 
ARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


In July and August, the following courses of in. 
struction will be given in the Summer Schools of the 


University: 
Anglo Saxon, Geology (3 courses), 
nglish, Phystcs (2 courses) 
German, Physiology and Hygiene, 
French, Field Engineering ‘2 courses), 
Botany, Physical Training, 


Chemistry (4 courses), 
and also thirty lectures concerning the methods of 
instruction in the above named courses. 
For circulars, application should be made to 
SECRETARY OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


ALFRED HALL, 


Summer School of English, 
French and German, 
PRUDENCE ISLAND, R. I. 


Old and Middle English; Methods in English and 


Bryan, ex-officio chairman; also, Superiptendent | (position. 


Preparatory and Advanced Courses in French and 


German. Elocutiop,. and Physical Culture. 


Instruction by University Professors. 
For circulars address 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 


tendent George ing. | 


N. E. Rureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


USE 
McCOSH’S 


LOGIC, 


A Practical Laboratory Course 


* MARINE BIOLOGICAL LABORATORY, * 


woonrd’s HOLL, 
to T h f 
to Teachers of July 8 to Aug, 26, 1891, 


MASS. 


morphology of the more typical 


lectures will supplement the laboratory work. 
The 


There will be given the poping in the and 
and animals, special attention bein ven to marine forms. 
Approved methods of dissection of microscopic technique and of preservative will be considered. Daily 


le location of the Marine Biological Laboratory, togeth team d i 
and collecting apparatus, aquaria, microscopes, library, etc., pat fer opportunities 


les the institution to offer opportunities 


Published by 
CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 
NEW YORK. 


H. E. Holt’s Normal Music School, ‘’'4%s'°": 


anes FOR THE STUDY OF NORMAL METHODS AS APPLIED TO MUSIC. 

e Eighth Annual Session of three full weeks, will open TurspAY M 

close with graduating exereises and concert, WEDNESDAY AUGUST — 

Wesker by the eminent Instructors and Lecturers: 
- ©. ersom, Pres. Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory, 

most advanced School of Oratory in America. Dr. Larkin Sapte. Head. Master ae 
School; Prof. Theos. "i. Balliet, Supt Public Schools, Springfield. Mass ; A. K, Winship, Editor 
N. E. Journal of Education; Louis C. Kleen, the »minent musical lecturer and critic; Miss Sose- 


for study and observation that are most exceptional. 


The Annual Announcement may be had by addressing H. C. BUMPUS, Woop's Hott, Mass. 


Boston Normal School of Gymnastics, 


Paine Memorial Building, Appleton Street, Boston. 


Established by Mrs. MARY HEMENWAY, in 1889. 


Provides thorough instruction in the Lina, or] Crags J. FE 
. ENEBUSKE, A. M., Ph. D , (of Sweden) 
—, 7 of gymnastics to men and women | Lecturer and Demonstrator of ‘Applied Xoatomy and 
es oy o make themselves competent to direct Physiology, Theory and Practice of Swedish Educa- 
Game norte conduct physical training in schools | tional and Medical G mnuastics. 
with an educational and hygienic aim, on scientific] EMMA L. CALL, M.D.. Attending Physician New 


principles and by safe and effective methods England Hos 
1 pital for Women ana Children, Lecturer 
Conuthorized and approved by the | and Demonstrator of Systematic Anatomy and Phys- 


phine Band, author of “ Practical Methoa of Singing”; Miss Sara L. Dunni 
tor circulars containing all information. Address A. M. HOL [, Secretary, Box 109, fex frorae Lae 


iology, Hygiene, and Pathology. 
nastics. 


8 lectures 
For information Homame. the ining to gym 


Grand International Meeting « te NATIONAL EDUCATI 


ONAL ASSOCIATION Toronto, July 14-17, 1891. 


held at 


OFFICIAL CIRCULAR OF ROUTE CHOSEN FOR 


Grand Excursion to Canada, ™=®99SR. 


Via Fitchburg, Connecticut River, Central 


Arrangements have been made by the undersigned for a most delightful Excursion from Boston and other 


city of Canada, for the Annual Meeting of the National Educational Association. 


will cost $3.00 each way. 


The party will leave Boston by special train of palace cars at 10 o’clock M i itch 
tion, Ayer Junction, Fitchburg and Winchendon, where connection will be 


passing through some of the finest scenery in the country, and arrive at Bellow 
—- a rg? 7 will be carried along the Connecticut River to White 
rough the cities of Nashua, Manchester and Concord, will be joi 
joined to the excurs 
Montreal will be entered at about 10 P. M. 
This excursion will be under the management of gentlemen with large experi 


tunities ever offered for visiting Montreal, Niagara Fall, Quebec, the Saguenay River, Thousand Islands 


The Return trip can be made at any time previous to September 30, 1891. 
meeting, hotel rates, excursions from Toronto, etc,, please apply to 


ALBERT L. BACHELLER, Master Green Schoo}, ALONZO MESERVE, Master Bowdoin School 
26 PRARL, STREET, CHARLESTOWN, Mass, 


CENTRAL St., Mane, 


THE GREEN 
OF VERMONT. 


A few hours’ ride will then bring the party to the great International Bri i 
ne ridge, which 
Toronto will be reached Tuesday, July 14, at about I A. 


For copies of the Official Bull 


To Toronto, 


and Grand Trunk Railways. 
New England points to Toronto, the queen 


Vermont, 


Ann The railways and steamship li i 
ing to the teachers, their friends, and everyone who wishes to go, the opportunity of visiting ae very fine se rota Canadien Cede tiles culay. 


The fare from Boston to Toronto and Return, out and back same way, will be $13.25, with two dollars added 


towns on the Canadian border at a trifling outlay. 
for membership. A double berth in sleeping cat 


Passing through Concord Junc- 
arty from Providence and Worcester, the train will preseed atone the valley, 


Falls, Vermont, where the special cars fr i 
oe ont, le om New Haven and Springfield will be 
atl gag where the special cars leaving Lowell at oa A.M. and passing 
ain, ter a charming ride across the Green Mountains a short stop will be 
Grand Trunk Railway $7,000,000, and through which 


ence in conducting teachers’ excursions, and will afford one of the finest oppor 
and the many other attractive places in Canada. 
etin of the National Association, giving programs of 


J, D, STRATTON, Master Hooker School, 
#3 Hotyoxe Street, SPRINGFIELD, Mati 


C6 
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NEW ENGLAND. 
MAINE. 


Under acts passed by the last legisla- 
ture several Maine cities and towns have recently 
elected superintendents of schools. The new city 
of Westbrook has united with Deering and elected 
a superiotendent. Farmington and Skowhegan 
have each elected a euperintendent, and are thus 
far well pleased with the new arrangement. 

The teachers of Western Somerset County met 
at North Anson, May 1 and 2. President Small, 
of Anson, presiding. Prin T.G. Manson of An- 
son Academy, welcomed the visitors. Subjects 
were presented by Kate B. Spaulding of North 
Anson, Supt. M. A. Whitaey of Skowhegan, 
State Supt. N. A. Luce, Charles Ball of Bingham, 
Augustine Simmons of North Anson. 

Professor Bagley of Colby University bas pub- 
lished A Summary of Mineralogy and Petrography 
in 1890. It comprises the monthly notes farnished 
by him to the American Naturalist, and is very 
important. 

Augusta is to have a new $10,000 schoolhouse. 

The Colby Oracle (annua!) will be issued 
Jane 20. . 

Miss Bertha Brown, '81, of Colby, has been ap- 
pointed principal of the schools in Georgetown, 


0. 

R. J. Condon, class of '86, Colby, recently 
superintendent of schools, Templeton, Mass., has 
been elected to the same position at Everett, Mass. 

Mr. H. M. Estabrook, teacher of natural science 
in the State Normal School at Gorham, goes to 
Orono in September, as professor of English lan- 
guage and literatare. 

The graduation of the second class of 1891 at 
the Gorham Normal School will take place June 
18, when @ class of forty-four will graduate, which, 
with the eight graduating in January, ’91, makes 
fifty-two graduates during the year. 

Mr. Clayton D. Boothby of Saco becomes prin- 
cipal of the high schoo! at Madison. 

Mr. Pattivgall of Pembroke becomes principal 
of the high achool at Machiasport. 

Mr. J. W. Brackett, Gorham, ’91, becomes prin- 
cipal of a grammar school in the new city of West- 
brook. Mr. A. L. Hill, Gorham, ’89, becomes 
principal of another school in the same city. 

Union Academy, at Corinna, which has been for 
some years in a comatose condition, has aroused 
under the impulse of state aid, and is to open this 
spring with renovated buildings and competent 
teachers. 

E. B. Spinney, Bowdoin, ’89, comes from Wis- 
consin to become principal of Paris Hill Academy. 

Mise Harriet Deering, formerly a teacher in 
Gorham Normal School, lately proeptress of the 
female department in Hillsdale College, Micb., 
goes to Europe to study German a year, in Berlin, 
preparatory to becoming professer of modern lan- 
guages in Hillsdale College. 

Professor Whittier of the Bowdoin gymnasiam, 
in company with Professor Adams of the Brown 
University gymnasiam, has gone to Europe for 
six months to stady the subject of physical training. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


Laconia is to have a new $6,000 schoolhouse. 

Miss Annie G. Hall is teaching the high depart- 
ment of the Narrows School at Northwood. 

Arbor Day was observed in nearly all the schools 
of the state, in accordance with the governor's 
proclamation. 

There are one hundred students at New Hamp- 
ton Institute the present term. 

Misa Clara A. Hawthorne, assistant teacher in 
the Farmiogton High School, has resigned. 

The corner-stone of the lower school building at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, was laid April 23, by 
Bishop Niles. 

A high school department is to be added to the 
St. Aloysius Academy at Nashua, employing tive 
male teachers. It is estimated that seven hundred 
pupils will attend the fall term. 

Miss Josephine F. Hall, class of '91, Boston 
University, has been substituting successfully in 
the Nashaa High School in place of Miss Mo- 
Glauflin, who is temporarily absent. Miss Root, 
who has also been teaching in the same school, has 
been elected an assistaat in the high school at 
Manchester. 


INDIANA (PA.) SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
METAODS. 


Dr. Z. X. Snyder, principal of the Indiana Nor- 
mal School, will conduct the Indiana (Pa.) Sum- 
mer School of Methods three weeks, beginning 
Jaly 13 He has as a corps of instructors Pres. 
W. H. Payne of the Nashville University, Dr. E. 


E. White of Cincinnati, Prof. 8. C. Schmucker, 
Hon. Henry Hoack, Misses J. BE. Lonard, Anoa 
Kember, Edith Mansfield, and Clara Cook, Prof. 
0. C. Wicks, Prof. C. Chase, and A. KE. Winship 
This is more than a summer school ; it is almost a 
normal school in summer time. The normal school 


MASSACHUSETTS, 


The Berkshire County Teachers’ Association 
holds its twenty-fifth annual session at Pittsfield, 
May 29. The program is as follows :— 

GEVERAL SECTION. 

President’s Address“ The Lin System of Phys- 
ical Training,” illustrated by uplils of the Renfrew 
School, Adams; Prin. Wm. A. Reed. Adams. “ Draw 
ing”; Miss Augusta L. Balch, professer of drawing. 
Oswego (N. Y) Normal School “ Elementary Se 


ence’; Mr. George H. 

board ot educa io H. Martin, Lynn, agent state 
rnoon—**The Advantages of d 1 

and Topical Method in Geogtaph 

Davis, Springfield. Lecture: “ Neglected Educa- 

College President Wm. J. Milne, Albany Normal 


** Geography in the Country School”; Supt W. P. 
Beckwith, Adams. Reading; class ph... con- 
ducted by Miss Mary E. G. Miller. Pittsfield. ‘ Lan- 
guage Teaching”; Mr. George T. Fletcher, North- 
hampton, agent state board of education. 


The Boston schoolboy soldiers made a brilliant 
presentation of themselves on Friday when they 
went through all the evolations upon the Common. 
They show the best drilled skill and highest 
military grace for youthful soldiers in the country. 
Teachers, the committee and the public take grest 
interest in this department of school life. 

The Bowdoin School, Alonz» Meserve, principal, 
recently had a most satisfactory exhibit of cooking 
and sewing. The sewing would have done credit 
in many cases to experts, white the products of 
culinary effort were specially tempting. Among 
the dishes were floating island, lemon jelly, 
Spanish cream, and custard, in addition to the 
ever -lay treats of a well kept tome. 

Most of the schools of Boston and vicioity are 
having visitation days this month, and they are 
great days for the schools and pleasant ones for 
the parents. Sewing, cookiog, drawing and illus- 
trativ earithmetic and history are chiefly exhibited 

The Malden High School takes the palm in 
military interest. The boys walked off with all 
the honors at the battalion drill at Lynn, and now 
the girls have become soldiers and gave a military 
drill before a large audience one evening last 
week. The companies opened the 
with marching and freehand exezciee, followed by 
exercises with dumb-bells, broadswords, wands, 
club-swinging and hoops. Competitive drills 
followed in gymnastics between the several com- 
panies, and marching competi ions for general 
carriage between the Senior and Junior squads 
closed the exercises. The young ladies displayed 
much grace in all their movemenis, and in all 
their drill and various exercises reflected great 
credit upon their instructor, Miss Hope W. Morey, 
who conducted the movements in person. 

Stephen Salisbury has offered Worcester $10,000 

toward a fund of $100,000 to establish a manual 
training school for boss. 
Lynn has had an unfortunate case of discipline 
growing out of the high echool military company. 
Winchester is having a ‘‘popular wave of 
music’’ in the public schools. Mrs. S. C. Bailey 
the supervisor of music recently gave a public 
school concert that was a great success. 


EASTERN CONNECTICUT. 


The fourteenth semi-annual meeting of the 
Eastern Connecticut Teachers’ Association was 
held at Jewett City, May 8, Trincipal John 
Rossiter, of Norwich, presiding. 

After the usual opening exercises the following 
committees were appointed: On nominations, 
Mr. Somes of Danielsonville, Mr. Verplank of 
Willimantic, Mr. Tucker of Colchester, Miss 
Goodwin of Norwich, and Mrs. Staynor of New 
London; on resolutions, Mrs. Hine of Nowich, 
Mr. Carpenter of Patnam, Mr. Lathrop of 
South Windham, Miss Wolfarth of Willimantic, 
and Miss Strickland of New London. 

Principal A. B. Morrill, of Willimantic Nor- 
mal School, spoke upon the ‘‘ Mechanism of 
Habit and Memory.’’ His address was a sum- 
ming-up of cogent reasons for training pupils in 
correct habits of work, since the mechanical enters 
so largerly into all actions of later life. 

Sapt. N. L. Bishop of Norwich, conducted a 
animated “ conversation’’ in epelling. ia which 
Mies M. Houston, Mr. Morrill, Miaa E. M. Mott, 
Miss Edith Todd, Mr. F. Cartis, and others par- 
ticipated. 

Dr. Larkin Danton was listed for a paper on 
‘**The Teacher’s Field of Study,’’ a topic which 
received a breadth of treatment commensurate 
with the reputation to scholarly attainments of ite 
author. In logical sequence Dr. Dunton indi- 
cated a courre of reading, professional and other- 
wise, which must result in an all-around, systematic 
aud artistic individual teacher. 

Mr. C. B. Jennings, of New London, followed 
with an iostructive talk upon penmanship, under 
the tripartite divisions of penholding, movement, 
and form. A question-box, conducted by Mr. 


bailding and boarding hall, with all the appoint 
ments, are placed at the disposal of the instructors 
and pupils. This is explicitly a school of methods. 
It teaches how to teach. There is a professional 
air about the entire place; at the same time there 
is abundant opportunity for recreation and enjoy- 
ment. 


TEACHERS contemplating a change should not 
fail to correspond with Mr. Brewer, Manager for 
the Teachers Co-operative Association, 70 Dear- 
born Street, Chicago. Mr. Brewer filled 700 posi- 


tions last year. 


A MAD POET 


rushed into a newspaper office recently, 
and threatened to clean out the esta 

lishment, because they printed his 
verses wrong. Said he: ‘‘I wrote, ‘To 
dwell forever in a grot of peace,’ and 
ou idiots put it ‘a pot of grease.’” 
The mortified editor presented him 
with a vial of Dr. Pierce’s Pleasant 
Pellets, a year’s subscription and an 


apology. 

The little “ Pellets” positively cure 
sick and nervous headache, biliousness, 
costiveness, and all derangements of the 
stomach, bowels and liver. It’s a large 
contract, but the smallest things in the 
world do the business— Dr. Pierce's 
Pleasant Pellets. They’re the small- 


est, but the most effective. They go to 


work in the right way. They cleanse 
and renovate the liver, stomach and 
bowels thoroughly—but they do it 
mildly and gently. You feel the 

they do—but you don’t feel them do- 
ing it. 

As a Liver Pill, the * Pellets” are 
unequaled. Sugar-coated, easy to take, 
and put up in vials, and hermetically 
sealed, and thus always fresh and re- 
liable. A perfect vest-pocket remedy, 
in small vials, and only one necessary 
for a laxative or three for a cathartic. 

They’re the cheapest pill you can 
buy, because they’re guaranteed to give 
satisfaction, or your money is returned. 

You only pay for the good you get. 

That’s the peculiar plan all Dr. 
Pierce’s medicines are sold on, through 
druggists. 


Always open 


—the offer made by the proprietors of 
Doctor ’s Catarrh Remedy. It’s a re- 
ward of $500 cash for an incurable case 
of catarrh, no matter how bad, or of how 
long standing. They’ll carry it out, too. 
It’s one thing to make the offer. It’s a v 
different thing to make it good. It couldn’t 
be done, except with an extraordinary medi- 
cine. But that’s what they have.* By its 
mild, soothing and healing properties, Dr. 
Sage’s Remedy cures the worst cases. It 
doesn’t simply palliate for a time, or drive 
the disease to the lungs. It ye @ per- 
fect and permanent cure. y it and see. 
If you can’t be cured, you'll be 


A. P. Somes, and productive of a number of an’- | 
mated discussions and experiences, closed the 
formal exercises of the program proper. 

At the mid-day recess, and in the early evening, 
collations were hospitably served the visiting 
teachers by the ladies of the town. This feature 
of entertainment is characteristic of Eastern Con- 
necticut meetings. 

The offivers for the ensuing balf year are: 
President, Mr. G. F. Jewett, of Patnam; Vice- 
president, Mr. F. Curtis, of Norwich Town; 
Secretary, Mr. E. M. Swift, of Jewett City; exe- 
cutive committee. Mr. C. B. Jennings of New 
London, Mises Edith Todd of Willimantic, aod 
J. L. Spencer of Norwich. 

The meeting was a marked success from every 
point of view, and indexed the flourishing condition 
of the association. 


Evua A. FANNING. 


DRUM-BEATS ! DRUM-BEATS! 


What does this mean ? A new game on the Civil 
War. Every teacher who uses it says “It is just 
what I want.’’ Price, 50 cents. 

C. R. Grow & Co., Publishers, 
St. Paul, Minn. 


Established in 1884. 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Positions filled, 2300. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST.., 


CHICAGO. 
Seeks Teachers who are 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


A SPRING REFLECTION, 


This world's so very, very old,— 
Six thousand years or so,— 

That you would think that one so old 
Most everything would know. 

But notwithstanding it’s so old, 
It’s plainly to be seen,— 

And growing plainer every day,— 
The world is very green. 


Mrs. WInsLow’s Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for their 
children while Teething, with perfect success. It 
soothes the child, softens the Gams, allays all Pain, 
cures Wind Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the 
best remedy for Diarrhwa, whether arising from 
teething or other causes, and is for sale by Drug- 


gists in every of the world. Be sure and ask 
for Mrs. Wi ’s Soothing Syrup. Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 


—‘* Was your elopement a success ?’’ ‘‘ Hardly.’’ 
What ?” Her father telegraphed 
us not to return, and all would be forgiven.” — 
Harper’s Bazaar. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 

An old physician, retired from practice, had 

laced in ths by an East India missionary the 

rmula of a simple vegetable remedy for the speedy 
and permanent cure of Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung affections, 
also a itive and radical cure for Nervous Debility 
and all Nervous Complaints. Having tested its 
wonderful curative powers ir thousands of co) 
and desiring to relieve human suffering, I will sen 
free of charge to all who wish it, this recipe in Ger- 
man, French, or English, with full directions for pre. 


and using. Sent by mail by addressing, with 
nam this W. A. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 


— The New England Magazine for May, gives 
new evidence tbat it is determined to win the pop- 
ular favor on its own merits. Ita leading articles 
are ‘‘ Walt Whitman,’’ by Horace L. Traubel ; 
‘*The Old Red Schoolhouse,” by Helen Lee; 
Loyalists,’ by James Hannay; Poor 
Little Miss Severance,” a story by Fanny L 
Weaver; ‘‘ Earlv Dorchester,’ by Mrs. Bernard 
Whitman; “A Fair Exchange, III,’’ by Dorothy 
Prescott; ‘The Alaskan Fur Trade,’’ by Charles 
Hallock ; ‘‘The Dakota Metropolis’ ; ‘‘ Lovejoy— 
Hero and Martyr,’”’ by Thomas Dimmock ; ** The 
Oldest House in Washington,’’ by Milton T. 
Adkins; “Some Old Newpapers,’’ by O. 8S. 
Adams; ‘‘My Lady Wentwortb,”’ by Adeline A. 
Knight, ‘‘Some Things About Staunton, Vir- 
ginia.’’ The Editor's Table and the Omnibus are 
attractive as usual. Boston: The N. E. Maga- 
zine Co., 86 Federal street. $3 per year. 


— The May number of The Andover Review is the 
LXXXIX. issue—Vol. XV. 

Its seven leading articles are very able and of 
special interest: ‘‘ Ethical Christianity and Bibli- 
cal Criticism,’ by Prof. Harris; Chinese 
Ideas of Inspiration,’’ by Pres. W. S. P. Martin; 
** Richard Henry Dana,’’ Mr. H. A. Hill; “ Reli- 
gion in Pablic Schools,”’ by Miss Mary H. Leon- 
ard; ‘“‘ The Greater Miracle,’’ by Rev. Edward C. 
Moore; ‘The True Use of the World; Three 
Types of the Christian Life,’’ by Prof. Smyth; 
‘*A Missionary Crisis at Home,’’ by Rev. N. D. 
Beach. Editoral: The Bishop of Iowa on What 


| hogical and Religicus Intelligence Rev. C. C. Star- 
buck gives ‘‘A General View of Missionr.”” — 
Second Series: XI. Jepan, continued. ‘There 
are the usual Book Keviews, etc. Boston : 
Houghton, M fflin, & Co. Price, $4.00 per annum. 


— Among the many attractions presented in 
Outing for May, ia John Seymour Wood's powerfal 
new story of American college life, ‘‘ Harry’s 
Career at Yale.’’ The author tells the story of an 
American college boy truly, and show him as he 
is, leaving out the impossible incidents, too fre- 
qaently crowded into stories with youthful heroes. 
The author knows human natare, and college bu- 
man natare especially, and how to touch the heart 
of the great reading public. It will carry every 
‘* old boy’’ back to the good old times under alma 
mater’s wings. Beautifully illustrated articles, 
descriptive of ‘‘ Sprinting,”’ by Malcom W. Ford ; 
‘* Yachting,’’ by W. H. H. Marray; ‘* Athletics 
at Amherst’; ‘' Fishing in Norway”; ‘* Tennis 
in New England’’; Trout Fishiog’’; Canoe- 
buildivng for Amateurs’’; ‘‘ The Wheel Meet of 
1890 in the Keystone State’; Photographic 
Dark Rooms’’ ; ‘* The Rowing Clabs of Canada”’ ; 
The Wisconsin National Guard ”’ ; “The Whist- 
ling Idol,’ by T. Philip Terry, and a paper on 
Summer Travel, by E. Ingersoll, complete a vala- 
able and charming number. In addition, the Edi- 
torial and Record Departments are strong fea- 
tures. New York: Oating Company. 


— St. Nicholas, for May, presents a tempt- 


i fully illustrated a short serial of ad- 
nage > is a clever bit. £ verse with pic- 
tores, by Margaret Jobns nm 2B whieh children of 
different natinalities ext:1 their na ive foods ; 
“A Losgon in Happiness,’ by W. J. Henderson ; 
“ My Microscope,” an article on some interesting 
objects io minute life, by M. V. Worstell ; apd ap 
amusing dialogue by Oliver Herford, ‘‘ The Pro- 
fessor and White Violet.’’ The excellent serials 
by Noah Brooks and J. T Trowbridge, are ccn- 
tinned New York: The Centary Co. 


— Babyhood, for May, contains an article on 
‘* Chronic Throat Troubles Resulting from Diph- 
theria and Scarlet Fever and How to Prevent 
Them,” by Dr. D. Bryson Delavan. Many other 
medical a of interest to mothers are discassed 
under ‘Narsery Problems,” which offers the 
usual careful advice to irqairers. Under Occu- 
pations and Pastimes”’ will be found prac- 
tical hints particalarly valuable at the approach- 
ing summer season, There are also suggestive 
articles on “ Baby’s Nap,” ‘‘ Five Little Trave - 
ers,” ‘‘Baby Portraiture,’ ‘‘ Karly Education,” 
ete. 15 cents a number, $1.50 per year. Baby- 
hood Pablishing Co., New York. 


— Bel/ord’s Magazine for May ia a number with 
varied attractions. It opens with ‘‘ The Thirteen 
Superstition Among the Fair Sex.’”” Mr. Abai- 


banell, the author of the paper, in his capacity of 
Archivist of the Thirteen Club in New York, sent 
a circular to one hundred of the leading women of 


ing array of contents, beginning with an imagina- 
tive poem ‘‘ Morning,’”’ by the late Emily Dick- 
inson. Nona Perry’s ballad, with striking 


the Lambeth Conference meant by ‘* The Historic 
Episcopate’’; The Moral Undertone. In Theo- 


illustrations by Birch, will delight little students | 
of history. J. O. Davidson, the marine artist, has, M. Stanley, Elizabeth Cady Stanton, Lillie Deve- 


the country, asking for their views on the subject. 
He received forty-one replies, twenty-nine of which 
he prints with his article, with facsimile signa- 
‘tures. Among these contributors are Mrs. Henry 


DON'T WEAR STIFF 
SENSIBLE 
WOMEN 


all want FERRIS’ 


GOOD SENSE 


CORSET WAISTS. 
THOUSANDS 
NOW INUSE. 


CHILDREN, 
Fit ALL SHAPES, 
Made in 
Fast Black, 
Drab ard White. Pp 
MARSHALL FIELD & 60, 
CHICAGO, W holesaleS 
Western Agents. 
So.o ey ALL LEADING RETAILERS. 


FERRIS BROS., Nv. 


reux Blake, Francis E. Willard, Jenny Jone, 
Grace Greenwood, Susan B. Anthony, Amelia E, 
Barr, Mrs. Frank Leslie, Marquise Clara Lavza, 
Fanny Davenport, Eila Wheeler Wilcox, and N¢- 
lie Bly. There is some very interesting reading 
among these replies. The complete novel is 
Captain Poison,’’ by Pedro Antonio de Alarc (a, 
the leading Spanish novelist, translated by Rollo 
Ogden. Among the good articles are “ The Fu- 


Some Recent 


Publications. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
The Evolution of Marriage’ - - : - Letourneau Chas Scribner’s Sons, N Y $1 25 
The People’s Christ - - - - . Banks Lee & Shepard, Boston 
Who Wins? - - Ford 50 
Principles of the Algebra of Logic - : Macfarlane Ginn & Co, Boston 1 85 
A Short History of Greek Philosophy ° - Marshall - Macmillan & Co, New York 1 10 
Forty Years in a Moorland Parish Atkinson 4 25 
Wanderings in England - - Winter 75 
The Founding of the German Empire - Von Sybel_ T._Y. Crowell & Co, New York 2 00 
A Box of Moukeys . - - Furniss Harper & Bros, New York 
Criticism and Fiction - Howells 
Flute and Violin - - - - ° Allen ss “ 
The Number System of Algebra - - Five Leach, Shewell & Sanborr, Boston 
First Lessons in Language - - Southworth ae 
The American Revolution (Vols. 1 and 2) . Fiske Houghton, Mifflin & Co, Boston 4 00 
Diary of a Pilgrimage - - : - Jerome Henry Holt & Co, New York 1 25 
Graphic Dictation Blanks - - - s O'Neil A. Lovell & Co. New York 10 
In the Heart of the Storm - - . Grey D. Appleton & Co, New York 50 
PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. breakfast; can stop there about two hours, and 


WE desire to call attention to the new Cata- 
logue and Announcements of Ginn & Company, 
Boston : Common School Edition, for 1891. This 
enterprising company, owing to the rapid increase 
of their list of publications, have been compelled 
to issue two catalogues, one devoted to high 
school and, college publications and the other to 
common echool books. The latter contains a com- 
plete list of their books on Arithmetic, Reading, 
Spelling, Grammar, Music, History, Geography, 
and a remarkable list of books for teachers. They 
also include a miscellaneous list of publications on 
Ethics, ‘‘ Little Flower People.’’ by Dr. Hale; 
Hygienic Philosophy, Civil Government, and 
works on Botany. The Catalogue gives detailed 
descriptions of the books in each of the depart- 
ments, with charming illustrations and testimoni- 
als from eminent educators. It also explains 
prices and terms of introduction. Sent free to 
teachers and school officers. Address, Ginn & 
Co., 7-13 Tremont Place, Boston, 

No MORE profitable or timely lessons can be 
given to young children daring the spring and 
summer months than those relating to plant life 
and growth, Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, 
Maass., are always on the alert tosupply materials to 
aid teachers in their elementary, illustrative work, 
and have published Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards 
to be used with plant lessons. These admirable 
designs were drawn by Miss Amelia Watson of 
Connecticut, and aim to provide industrial work 
which will serve to train the eye and hand, and 
lead the children to give expression to the knowl- 
edge gained in their study of plants. These cards 
meet an urgent demand of the achool room, and 
furnish instructive and interesting occupations for 
the pupils. They come in boxes of 50; price per 
box, 50 cents, and 5 cents for postage; by the 
dozen, 12 cents, and 2 cents for postage, Address, 
Milton Bradley Co., Springfield, Mass. 


My: Rew York City 
eave gage Express an 
at the GRAND Unsom Horst, 


tral Depot. 
600 Handsomely Furnished Rooms at $1.00 and u 
wards per day. European plan. Elevators and 


Modern Conveniences. 

Restaurants supplied with the best. Horse cars, 
stages, and elevated railroads to all depots. You 
er better for less money at the Grand Union 

than any other first-class hotel in the city, 


TEACHERS and others going to attend the 
meeting of the National Educational Association 
at Toronto, will find the ‘‘ Big 4’’ the most de- 
sirable roate. Taking the celebrated Southwest- 
ern limited, No. 18, the finest train in America, 
leaving Indianapolis about 3.30 p. m., daily, they 


reach Niagara Falls the next morning in time for 


reach Toronto via Hamilton, by rail, at 12 ncon; 
and via Lewiston and ‘steamer, at 1 p. m.,; or, 
leaving Indianapolis on the Atlantic express, No. 
10, about 3.30 a. m., daily, arrive at the Falls for 
supper, and Toronto about 10 p. m., same day. 

The ‘ Big 4’ will sell round trip tickets to 
Toronto at one fare for the round trip. Peoria 
and Chicago Divisons, No. 18, connect at Indi- 
anpolis with the Southwestern, limited, and Nos. 
10, in same divisions, with the Atlantic express at 
the same point. 

Passengers via the ‘‘ Big 4”’’ route will have an 
opportunity of stopping off at various points, 


Messrs. SILVER, BuRDETT, & Co., Boston, 
have just published an Klementary Handbook on 
Potable Water, written by Prof. Floyd Davis, 
Ph.D., of Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. It 
is a book of 12C pages, elegantly bound, and will 
be of interest to every physician, and to all read- 
ers who take any interest in sanitary problemr, 
Sent by mail for $1.00. 

THERE is quite a considerable interest displayed 
lately in the matter of the National colors floating 
over our public schools, and it is well that it is so, 
for they have assuredly an unconscious inflaence on 
the youth of our land, in favor of patriotism and 
the love of all American Institutions. Recogniz- 


ing this fact, W. Simmons & Co., of Oak Hall, | employed "—D. B. H 
i in the columns of thie | Salem, Ma agar, Prin State Nor. school, 


Boston, are ad 
paper to sell United States Government Bunting 


Flags at the lowest prices, and they notify people | hand 
I 


to send for their catalogue. 


FOR SALE, at a bargain, A FIRST-CLASS 
TYPEWRITER, with case, entirely new. To be 
seen at Room 5, 3 Somerset St., Boston. 

Address, Hinam Orcutt, Manager. 


— When carrying an umbrella, a short man 
holds it at an angle of 75 degrees. An Esterbrook 
pen should be held when writing at an angle of 
55 degrees. 


POSITION WANTED. 


Vocal teacher wants position for September, 1891 
Pupil of Mme. Cappiani of New York City; eight 
years suceessful experience in seminaries and as 
solo soprano in church choir. Excellent testimoni- 
als. Address VooaList, C. F. T., this Office. 


A SCHOOL PROPERTY 


Worth $50,000, admirably located, in excellent 
dition, every way adapted to use as a first lass 
ding and day school with accommodations for 
one hundred pupils, may be secured by the right 
man or woman, in perpetual lease, without rent or 
taxes.— except to furnish, keep insured and in good 

repair. For full Be ticulars apy immediately to 

IRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education. 
8 Somerset Street, Boston. 


Miss Arnold's 


Sewing Cards, 


To be Used with Plant Lessons. 


This series of cards has been prepared by Miss SARAH L. ARNOLD, 
Supervisor of Primary Schools, Minneapolis, Minn., for use in connection with 
lessons regarding plant-life, with special reference to the needs of primary 
classes and kindergartners. The designs were drawn by Miss AMELIA Wai- 
son, of East Windsor Hill, Conn. 


Miss Arnold’s Sewing Cards 


are lithographed on substantial manilla stock, 


each card being four inches by five and a half, and numbered according to the 


scheme given above. 


They are sold in boxes, each containing fifty cards. 


No. 1 Box has in it fifty of the same kind, and No. 2 Box each one of the fifty 


designs. 


We will also sell smaller assortments selected by the numbers to 


order, provided as many as 12 cards are ordered at one time. 


- Price of No. 1 Box, 35 cents; No. 2 Box, 40 cents; postage on either box, 10 cents. 
Cards by the dozen, 12 cents, postage, 2 cents. Price-of either box, 50 cents; postage 5 
cents. Cards by the dozen, {2 cents, postage 2 cents. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


YOU CANNOT SPEND YOUR TIME IN A MORE PROFITABLE MANNER 
THAN THE FOR 
BY BRARE PARTICULARS 
SECURING American Literature, rae 
ORDERS By INFORMATION 
FOR E. C Stedman and E, M, Hutchinson, WRITE 

CHAS. L. WEBSTER & CO., 67 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Busy Work 


Exercises in Number. 
FOR PRIMARY SCAOOLS. 
By Miss KATE CHAPIN, Mitrorp, Mass. 
Price, 30 cents. 
ta For copies address the Author. 


> TESTIMONIALS. 
oon, thes it benediction to the 
“IT think you have invented a very useful d 
for keeping the little ones pleasantly and 


88. 
like the plan very much. The pictur 
are next door to the real objects, and ay 
led.””—C. L. Hunt, Supt Clinton, Mass. 


Educational Institutions. _ 


COLLEGES. 
Reston UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Address the Registrar. 
PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCHOOL OF SCIENCE AND THE ARTS, 
Hanover, N. H. Address the President, or Prof. 
E. R. RUGGLEs. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SOHOOL, established 

for the advancement of art education and train: 

ing of teachers in all branches of industrial drawing. 

For circular and further culars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter Street, Boston. 
G. H. BARTLETT, Principal 


cipal. 
ASSAOHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M® For both sexes. AT WORCESTES. 


E. H. Principal. 


A book on Woods, containing 

actual and authentic specimens. 

bc OF WOODS 

FOR SCOPE anv STERE- 

OPTICON, and WOODEN CARDS, for invite: 
tions, calling cards, etc. Send for circulars, 

R. B. HOUGH, Lowville, N. ¥. 


QTATE NORMAL scmooL 
PLYMOUTH, N. H. 
Fall Term’ begins Sept. 2. 


For Information and Catalogues address 
C. C. Rounps, Principal. 


For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hype, Principal. 


ThE Elgin Typewriter. 


The invention of an expert in the Elgin Wat 
A useful as well as instructive and cutertainine — 
ee knowledge of typewriting 
e e 
wanted. © renlare free 


NOVELTY TYPEWRITER CO., Oswego, N. 


WANTED, 


In Eastern New York State. next Autu 
rman Language, Salary, 5 
Apply immediately to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


WANTED IMMEDIATELY, 


Ina New England Academy. a teacl 
matics and Military Tactics. man of 
ence, scholarly ability, and strong in discipline * If 


14th Annual j 

Pp just 
25 or 30 years with a helpful wife, all the better,”’ circular an” Amercan Directory 


For the right ; sampl AND 
Apply to“ ORCUTT. Mamagor, co. 


N. E. Bureau of Educati 
3 Somerset 8t., Bestia. 


NORMAL SOHOOL, BRIDGEWA Mase. 
For both sexes. catalogues, address the 
principal A. G. BoyDEN, A.M. 
NORMAL SALEM, MASS. 

For address the 
NORMAL SCHOOL, WESTFIELD, M55. 


For both sexes. 
For Catalogues address 


tories, gymnasium, military drill. Four years cours®s 
Prepares for any college.” New music course of three 


ears. Thirteen teachers. New library your boy 


——St. Lowis. 


100 SONGS tor vens stamp. dows &. Tours, 
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May 21, 1891. 


save you from the 
cure. 


Catarrh 


during the last five — by the use of this medicine. Write to-day for this FREE recipe Its timely use may 
Prof. J. A. LAWRENCE, 88 Warren Street, New York. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. £35 


Cured. 


m cured permanently 
and permanent 


tare of Our Agriculture,” by James K. Reve; 
‘* What is Money?” by Lyman J. Gage. James 
McCarrc}l discourses instructively on Arcl x 
logical Antagoviems.”” Jonins Herri Browne 
writes of ‘‘ Tom Marshal], the Oinomaniac Ora. 
tor,’ and Count Reman |. Zabof, gives an ac- 
count of the public career and private life of 
Sarah Bernbardt. Fred Lyster’s *‘ Thoughts on 
Matters Lyric and Dramatic’’ are amusing. Dr. 
Felix Oswald discourses on ‘‘ Popular Science.’’ 
The poetry is ‘* Love in the Sagar Camp,’’ by 
Coates Kinney; and C. F. Lummis contributes 
“ The Sidewinder,”’ the characteristic rattlesnake 
of the Colorado deserts. New York & Chicago. 


— The Quiver for June reminds us that the 
month of roses is at hand. A new serial is 
begun, ‘‘ For Erica’s sake,’’ by Mary E. Shep- 
herd. ‘' The ‘' Responsibilities of Life’’ is the 
second in the serier, ‘‘ Where the Brook and River 
Meet.’’ ‘* Blind Men at Jeruealem”’ is the tile 
of a paper by Canon Shore. ‘A Call to the Living 
and the Dead ’’ inculcates the lesson ‘‘ Watch and 
Pray.”” ‘*Some Curious Maori Traditions’’ is 
an interesting paper, followed by a short but 
clever story, ‘‘ Miss Abody’s Sense cf Duty.’’ 
An amusing paper on *‘ Heavy Luggage”’ is par- 
ticularly appropriate at this season’ of the 
** The Dissolution of the Human Tabernacle’’ is 
the title of a sermon by the Rev. Hugh Macmillan. 
Professor Adam Sedgwick is the subject of “ Work 
in the Master’s name,’’ written by Prof. W. G. 
Blaikie. There are stories, sho:t and long, poetry, 
and a go d bundle of short arrows. New York: 
Cassell Publishing Company. $150 ayear. 15 
cents a number. 


— The Homiletic Review, for May, opens with 
an able article by Prof. W. C. Wilkinson, upon 
**Canon Liddon,”’ which is to be followed by an- 
other in Jane. Ex-President McCcsh follows 


with a well considered peper on ‘* Federation of 
the Churches.’’ Among contributors to the Ser- 
monic Section are Archdeacon Farrar and Des. 
Pierson, McLaren and Ludlow. The Miscellane- 
ous Section has an arraigoment of the Confessional 
by the of Kenmare.’’ Living Issues”’ 
contains, among others, a specially timely article 
on Immigration and Naturalization. Editorial 
mention is made of the public worth and se: vices of 
Dr. Howard Crosby who has been a constant con- 
tributor to the megazine. The number closes 
with witicisms of the *‘Blue Monday’’ department. 
New York: Funk & Wagnalle. Terms, $3.00 a 
year, 


— The Treasury for Pastor and People, May 
number, is filled with timely matter for preachers 
and others who may be called upon to make ad- 
dresses at a Children's Day Service and on Deco- 


ration Day. The portrait of Rev. Myron W. 
Haynes, of Chicago, foims the frontispiece, and 
ove of his excellent eermons is given. Dr. Cuyler 
gives a pen pictare of Rev. C. H. Spurgeon; W. 
R. Schenck, AB, supplies a most interesting 
article on ‘* Church and State”’ in Colonial Mas- 
sachusetts. ‘‘ The Etiquette of the Prayer 
Meeting,’’ by Rev. I. O. Rankin, the ‘ Leading 
Thoughts of Sermons,” by Dr. Hitchins, Dr. 
Donaldson, Dr. Trumbull, Dr. Terry and Rev. 
A. G. Brown are all highly instructive, as are Dr. 
Moment’s Comments on the Sunday School Les. 
sons. Yearly, $250. Clergymen, $2.00. E. B, 
Treat, 5 Cooper Union, New York. 


— The Annals of the American Academy of 
Political and Social Science, Ieeued Quarterly, 
Vol. L., No. 4, for April, of which Edmund J, 


James is editor, has articles of ability on “‘ The 
Genesis of a Written Constitution,’’? by William C. 
Morey; ‘* The Law of Nature,’’ by Fred. M. Tay- 
lor; ‘* Compulsory Voting,’ by F. W. Holls; 
“The Wealth Concept,’’ by Charles A. Tattle, 
apd Inatiuction in Economics in Italy, by Ruland 
P. Faulkner. It also contains the ‘‘Pruceedings of 
the American Academy,’’ Personal Notee, ‘‘ Book 
Reviews and Notes,’’ and “The Work of the 
Philadelphia Social Science Association.’’ Price, 
$5.00 a year. Philadelphia: William J. Doran. 


— The Journal of the Franklin Institute, for May 
contains articles on “* The Prcgress of Chemical 
Theory,’’ by Dr. P. Frazer; ‘‘ The Law of Vari- 
ation,” by William Barnet Le Van; ‘‘ Limit of 
Scientific Inquiry,’”’ by Dr. H. Hensoldt, and 
“Phenumeral Friction,’? by John H. Cooper. 
The Proceedings of the Chemical and Electrical 
Sections of the Institute are given in detail, The 
annual report of the Director of Drawing Schools of 
the Institute is of great interest and value. Price, 
$5.00 a year; single numbers, 50 cents. Philadel- 
The Franklin Lustitate. 

MAGAZINES RLACEIVED. 


The Unitarian Review. for May; terms, $200 a 
year. Boston: 141 Franklin St 
P Gar Day, ior May; terms, $2.50. Boston: Our Day 
Oe 


Goldthwaite’s Googeaphicat Magazine, for May; 
terms, $2.00 a year. ew York: 108 Duane St 

The Pansy, for May; terms, $1.00 a year. Boston: 
D. Lothrop Co. 


TEACHERS WANTED. 


all 
iful 
cards 


Publishers. 


Boston Foreign Book Store. 

Agency for the Publications Holt & Co., 
Wm. R Jenkins, E. = & » M. D. Berlitz & 
Co, New York ; Hachette & Co., London; Dr. L. 
Sauveur ; &c., &c. 

Rich stock of Imported and American Books ip 
the Foreign and Ancient Languages at lowest pri 
ces. Catalogues on 

CABL SCHBOENHOER, 

Importer, Publisher. and Foreign Bookseller, 

144 Tremont Street, Boston. 


New French Books. 

First Course im French Conversation. By 
Prof. CHas P. 12mo, cloth, $1.00 
Specimen sheets free. 

Sans Famille. By HECTOR MALAT. Abridged 
and arranged for school use by Prof. Pau. 
BERCY. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

Ww. B. JENKINS. 
Fiench Publisher and Bookseller, 
~~ French or Picket | 851 AND 853 SIXTH AVE, 
‘Text-book published NEW YORK. 


For Adanced Students in French: 
“Litterature Francaise,” 


giving an advanced course in Conversation, Compo- 
sition, and Literature. 1 vol , $1.50; oue single copy 
for examination, 75 cts., with the privilege of return - 
ing by paying postage. Send also for free sample 
copies of ** Le Francaise.” a French monthly, an 
invaluable help to students of French. 

BERLITZ & UO., We.t Madison Square, N. Y. 


IDEAL FICTION. 


The essence of poetry and painting is fiction. An 
ideal example of fiction is found in ary B. Sleight’s 
novel, “ THF FLAG ON [HE MILL.” pronounced 
highly meritorious by press and public. Southern 
Presbyterian Review says: “ Itis pure and sweet, 
a the reader’s interest to the end.” 

8; 5 full 


12mo, cloth,—a Landsome book,— 455 
page illustrations. Price, $1.50 ; tage free. 


UNK & WAGNALLS, Pubs. , 18 & 20 AstorPlace, N.Y, 


Qeachers’ Agencies. 


i“ FIFTY letters of application were waiting for us when we met to choose a principal,’’ said the President of the 


st Johnsavi 


® beard to us three or four years ago 


** We loo ed at the pile and then at one another. and 


finally we decided to burn them unread and that I should go to your office ard pick out a teacher from your list.” 
He did so, and he got a man who suited so well that when he was promoted to a higher place we furnished his 
substitute at St Johnsvilie. After all what can you teil of aman fr ma letter ortwo? Four princi: als of large 
Néw York schools have been sentenced to State LETTERS forgery aud one for attempt at wife murder. 


Prison within the past eight years, three for 


cation and furnish flattering testimonials. But no such man could be secured 


All these men could write geet letters of appli- 
asa teacher through this Agency, 
8 


for we go behind letters and tes.imon ials to evidence that the candidate cannot control, and that will show 
realrecord. For eight yeare it has been our business to find out about teachers: their go: d points and their weak 
points, from their friends and from!their evemies. All this we keep constantly balanc ng up and we B NE 
can give a pea of any prominent teacher that no echool-board can rival by a week's “ louking UR D. 
8 reco 


into 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN ACENCY: C. W. BARDEEN, Manager, Syracuse, N. Y. 


Teachers Co-Operative Association 


Positions filled, 2300, 


Established in 1884. 


70-72 DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO. 


Seeks Teachers who 


are ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


VACANCIES 67 Superintendencies and principalships; salaries, $500 to $3000 


94 High Sehool 


itions (many of yay) gaa ; Salaries, $400 to $1000. 


FOR 78 College positions; salaries, $500 to $2 
122 positions in Academies, Seminaries, Church Schools, &c; salaries, $450 to $1800. 


September. 


48 for Music, 41 for Art, 37 for Elocution, 19 for French. 12 for German and French, 30 for 
Special Supervisors of Music, Drawing, Penmanship, &c. Salaries, $400 to $1800. 
Over 300 for grade teachers, at salaries of $30 to $85 per month. 


40 for Directors of Music in Colleges; salaries, $500 to $1500. 


vacancies are direct from «mployers, — not 


candidates to recommend. Send for Manual. 


hearsay. For many of them we have no suitable 


ddress: C. J. ALBERT, MANAGER, SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU, ELMHURST, ILL. 


The Bridge Teachers’ Agency, 


110 T 


MONT STREET, BOSTON. 


Seventh year of successful work. Positions filled in every State and Territory in the United States 
Idaho and Nevada excepted. Manual sent to any address. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies. 
EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SLND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL FREE. 
7 Place,|6 Clinton Pince,/10% Wabash Richardson So.S8prin Washington Bldg., 


New York, Chicago, Ill. 


Chattanooga,Tenn. 


Los Angeles, Cal. Portland, Ore. 


ANTRED FIRST-CLASS LADY TEACHERS, for Grammar and High School 


Depaitments. 


Positions now open. Address, 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 508 Broadway, Albany, N. Y. 


W. A. CHOATE & CO., Props. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Mor. 


SPHOCLIATL 


Special wants: Music, male and female, 


French, lady, $250 to $300, and board; Elocution; Elocution, 


GENHRAL. 


to $800; Art and Music combined; Mathematics and 
Stevography, Typewriting. and Bookkeeping, 


ady, $300 or over, with board; Art, German, French: Bookkeeping, Penmanship, and Drawing, $75 per 
month; Elocution, Rheturic, History, male, $1000; Prof of Latin, $2000, ae wt 3 General wants: It 
VACA 


is probable that by the time this reaches the reader, we shall have nearly & 
The rush is far above that of any former year. and includes every grade of work 


NCIEB on our books. 
Circulars 


free. 
L. B. LANDIS, Manager: The Penn. Educational Bureau, 205 N. 7TH St. (G), ALLENTOWN, PA. 


HE CHICKERING EDUCA TIONAL AGENCY, 


Cooperative 


Offers special inducements to teacherg to re 
Registration blank sent on application. 


School Street, Boston, Mass. 
gister. | Address: 
CHICKERING & CO. 


The Northwest Educational Bureau. 
Endorsed by State, County, and City Suupeepensentt. Positions in West, Northwest, and South,—for 


men, §£00 to $2500; women, bites to $1650 
Send blanks. gister 
eow 


undreds of teachers wanted for our Spring demand. 
before the Tee 


EO. L. McCUBN, Treas., BOISE CITY, IDAHO. 


EFFINGHAM MAYNARD & CO, Broadway 


Anderseon’s Hliisteries and Hist’l Beaders. 
Themsen’s New Arithmetics and Algebra. 
Keetel’s French Course. 
Bee © essons English. 
Kell Rhetoric, and Literature. 
Bate ms Physielegy and Hygiene. 

J. D. WILLIAMS, Agt., H. I. SMITH, 
151 Wabash Ave.. Chicago. 6 Somerset St., Boston. 


CIVICS FOR YOUNG AMERIOC s. 
R. WM T. HARRIS says: “It is, I ata 
glance, a very helpful book.” 

Introduction Grice, 50 cts 
orrespondence invited. 
A. LOVELL & CO., 8 East 14th St., N. Y. 
THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., 23 Hawiey St., pdstou 


Christopher Sower Co., Philada. 


THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Montgomery’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. 

. Standa - Course parating ental and 
2. Union Arith. Course, Com ining } Written, 
Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 
Brooke’s Geometry and T mometry 
Brooks’s Philosophy of Ari etic. 
Manuals of Methods and Key te the Above. eow 


E PIRE A Complete History of Britain 
s and the British People. Beau- 

ifully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, 560 pp. Price, $1.25. 
“A delightful yolume. A marvelous specimen of com. 
yet complete history, adapted in every particular 
class-room use. A more inviting book one cannot con- 
ceive of, with its paragraphs of uniformly easy len ’ 
its-paper and type of the very best, and its illustrations 
numerous and of excellent quality.”—Jour. of Education. 


THOMAS NELSON & SONS, 38 E, 17th St., New York, 


New England Bureau of Education + mass. 


This Burcau ts the oldestdin New England, and has gained a national 


reputation. 


We are constantly recetving calls for teachers of every 


grade, and from every State and Territory and from abroad. 


This has“no vacations. 
grade, and %{ro 


The demand for teachers of every 


m everywhere, is constant, and will continue through the 


winttr and spring, and then the rush will come for the autumn supply. 
Now tHe. callyis by telegram or by special delivery letter, “for next 
Monday,” and there.can be no delay. 

REGISTER Now, and be ready to start by first train for your new field 


of labor. 


Circulars and blanks sent /ree. 


HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager. 


CHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
Established 1855. 
3 East 14th Street, N. VW. 


Teachers Wanted. 


NEW YORK TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIAT’N, 
M. V. BrpGoop, Mgr. Box 1969, N. Y. City. 


Teachers’ Agency 


OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, and 
Musiciaps, of both sexes, for Universities, Colleges, 
Schoojs, Families, and Churches, Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 
and renting of school property. 
Best references furnished. 


RIAM OCOYRIERE, 
(corner of Twentieth 
NEW YORK CITY. 


150 A 


A CARD TO TEACHERS. 


If you have School Books which you do not care to 
may need. Please send me a list of those you would 


LIKE TO SELL OR EXCHANGE. 
Send orders for cheap School Books to 
Cc. M. BARNES, 
™ AND 77 WaRASH AvE.. CHICAGO, ILL. 


[RAVEL. 


Was TED, by two accomplished New England 
lady teachers, a party of six young ladies to 
accompany them, next Summer, in a teur through 
England, Scotland, France, Germany, and Switzer- 
land, — spending ten weeks in tnese countries, for 
pleasure and education in history, literature, and art. 
One of these teachers has traveled extensively in 
Europe. and both are entirely Cemaewertay and emi- 
pently qualified to conduct such a party. The antes 
for the trip will not be made for profits at all, but 
simply to cover expenses. 
For full particulars apply at once to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
N. E. Bureau of Education, 
3 Somerset St., Boston. 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


Teachers’ Agencv 


Introdu colleges, schoois, and families su 
Tutors, 
ernesses for every departmen instruction ; recom. 

schools to ts. om adc 


mends good 

MRS. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ 

28 Union Square, New York. 


National Teachers Bureau, 


100 House, 
4th Av. and 8th &St., NEW YORK. 


TEACHERS 
Desiring to secure first-class situations should 
address 


HAROLD ©. COOK, Manager. 


merican School Bureau. 


to serve school officers prompt! 
and efficiently. Knows the whereabouts o 
the beat teachers for anv by Regis- 
tration WITHOUT FEE gives us a large avd 
most select supply, and leaves no motive for repre- 
senting those not suitable. Form for stamp. 


P. V. HUYSSOON, A. M., 
dyate R. E. Avery, 2 W. 14th 8St., New York. 


The New American Teachers Agency 


Has over 500 vacancies to fill before the fall 
“schools open. Teachers of every grade and 
kind are wanted to register early to fill them. 
Centre of business is near the centre of pop- 
ulation of the U.S. Apply for informaiion 
(with stamp) to C. B. RUGGLES & CO., 
Room C, Palace Hotel Bldg,, Cincinnati, O. 


TEACHERS so schoo. 
OFFICERS, 


BREWER. 
we vo DEARBORN ST. Chicago. 


UNION TEACHERS’ 


AGENCY. | 


School « ficials wanting teachers for next fall have already begun to consult us in reference to their 
needs. Wide awake tonchars who are desirous of securing better positions for next year will see the wis. 


dom of registering now. Send stamp for blank. 
H. M. HARRINGTON, Prop'r, 


Ne. 323 Lafayette Place, NEW YORK. 


if you suffer from Catarrh, in any of its forms, it is your duty to yourself and family to obtain 
of a certain cure before it is too late, This can do’ by selding a addressed 
to Prof. icone you SEE, by return mail. a copy of the original recipe 
re bes scovere } : 
for p = million cases of this dreadful, - + or the cure of Catarrh in all ite various i 
| H R 
Roor's 
EER 
kage makes 5 gallons, 
dealers, FREE a bea 
O, E. HIRES & CO., 
jane, 
b za, 
Nel- — 
ding 
ig 
(On, 
LD, 500 
ith 
ary 
Al- 
ck, 
is 
ds. 
fty 
ts. 
By 
| | 
For sale at ali bookstores, or will be matled upon x wg 
; 
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TEACHERS THE CLASSICS. 


THE AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY has just issued 


CAESAR’S GALLIC 


By WILLIAM RAINEY HARPER, Ph.D, and HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN, Ph.D., of Yale University. 
Bight Books. 12 mo, cloth, 512 pages. Price, $1.20. 


(5) The indication 
word occurs, enabling 
of each word. 


This Edition of Caesar is a departure from the traditional 
methods of presenting the facts of the language and explaining and 
illustrating the subject matter. It is designed to meet the existing 


SUMMER-Y MUSIC. 
CLASSIC—CHOICE—POPULAR, 


A THOROUGHLY COOD SERiEs. 


Song Classics, Vol. 1, 
Song Classics, Vol. 2. 
Piano Classics, Vol. 1. 
Piano Classics, Voi. 2, 
Classical Pianist. 
Young People’s Piano Classics. 


WAR, 


in the vocabulary of the number of times each 
the student to estimate the vocabulary value 


(6) The special Vocabulary to Book Eight, added in order that Sone Cinestes for Low Voice. 


demand for an attractive and comprehensive edition of Caesar to a | the occurence of words in “ Caesar” may not be confused with Cinesic Tenor Songs. 


fuller degree than any work of the kind heretofore issued. The | their occurence in “Hirtius.”  _ 
(7) Very full and comprehensive notes. 
(8) Grammatical references placed beneath the text rather than| ¢jagsical Coll.---Violin and Piano, 


distinguishing features to which the attention of Teachers of the 
Classics is directed are: : 

(1) The use of full face type to indicate the new words 4s | in the Notes. 
they are introduced. 

(2) The insertion after every chapter of the first four books of 
“ Topics for Study.” [gation. | Gaul, Germany and 

(3) Examples of inductive studies and list of topics for investi- | Roman warfare. 

(4) Word Lists, containing in convenient order those words of 
which a knowledge is necessary for a satisfactory reading of the text. 


The grammatical references are to Harkness’s, Allen and Greenough’s and Gildersleeve’s Latia Grammars. 


Ciassic Bar. and Bass Songs. 
Classical 4-Hand Collection, 


Choice Sacred Solos. 


(9) Prose Composition based on special chapters of “ Caesar.” Choice Sacred Solos, Low Voices. 
(10) Am introduction including the life of Caesar, history of 


Choice and Poputar Alto Songs, 
Choice Vocal Duets. 

Popular Song Collection, 

Popular Dance Collection. 


Britain, and a sketch of the methods of 


(11) /ndexes of geographical proper names. [in color. 
(12) Numerous beautiful and instructive illustrations, and maps 


Popular Coll.---Violin and Piano, 


OTHER CLASSICAL TEXT BooKs of recent issue are HARPER'S INDUCTIVE GREEK METHOD, by Prof. W. R. Harper, Ph. D., Yale University, and | $1.00 Each, Mailed Postpaid, 


W. E. Waters, Ph.D. Cincinnati, Ohio, $t.co Harper’s INDUCTIVE LaTIN by Prof W. Rk. Harper, Yale University, and /. B. Burgess, 
A. M., Instructor in Latin, Boston Public Latin School, $1.00. _HARKNESS’s EASY METHOD FOR BEGINNERS IN LatTiV, dy Albert Harkness, Ph.D, 


LL D., Brown University, $1.20. LINvSAY's SATIRES OF JUVENAL, dy 7. B. Lindsay, Ph.D. Boston University. Fully /llustrated, $1.00. Coy's OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


H.R. PALMER'S 


GREEK FOR BEGINNERS. A companion to the Hadley-Allen Grammar ; an introduction to either Coy's First Greek Reader or Xenophon's Anabasis, by 


Edward G. Coy, M. A., Prof. of Greek in Phillips Academy, $1.00. 


Specimen copies will be mailed to any address on receipt of price. Correspondence in reference to examination and introduction cordially invited. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY, : : New York, CincInNATI, CHICAGO. 


Please mention the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION. 


new book THE CHORUS KING is designed 


Silver, Burdett & Co., Publishers, 


MUSIC COURSE, | Choice New Text-books and Helps for nearly 
COURSE IN READING, every branch of School and College: work. 
REVLEW SYSTEM OF WRITING, Seana 
COURSE IN SPELLING. 
Welsh’s Grammars; Composition; Rhetoric. 
Mac Coun’s Historical tublications. 
Young Folks’ Library, 
stowell'’s A Meaithy Body; etc,, etc. 


Of Interest to All who are Interested in Manual Training. 


HAND CRAFT. 


By Prin. JoHN D. SuTcLirFe. 

A text-book embodying a system of pure as cuitivated in Sweden, and generally 
mechanical art without the aid of machinery, 0 adopted by all Scandinavian people to 
being an English exposition of ..-.......... their great advantage. 

In strong linen binding, fully illustrated, ONE DOLLAR. 


First Steps in Electricity. |The School Hymnary. 


By CHARLES BARNARD. By JOSEPH A. GRAVES, PH.D. 


A collection of devotional and patriotic hymn 
edition, revised and enlarged. Just pub tunes for use in private and pubite 

. uction price, 40 cents. turnab! 
Cloth, illustrated, 75 cents. sent free to teachers and school —_— saa | 


a For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail on receipt of price. 


CHAS. E. MERRILL & CO., 52 and 54 Lafayette Place, N. Y. City. 
Emerson (formerly Monroe) College of Oratory. 


JARGEST SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY IN AMERICA, 
Four Hundred Students, C. WESLEY EMERSON, M.D., LL D., Presrpenr. 


Has a thorough and systematic course of study, including a complete system of Physical Traini 
Voice Culture, Natural Hendering. and the principles of the ning and 
practical work in every department. Degrees conferred, Philosophy of Expression. Scientific and 


sy Summer Session at Martha’s Vineyard, July 13. Address for Illustrated Catalogue. 
HENRY L. SOUTHWICK, A. M., Secretary, 36 Bromfield 8t., Boston, Mass. 


The Library of American Literature, 


Should be in the hands of every American parent, child, teacher and citizen, Delivered complete; express 
paid Prices low, terms easy. Agents Wanied. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 14th St., NEW YORK. 


Illustrated Catalog free to any address. Corre- 
spondence with teachers and educators 18 solicited. 


BOSTON: 6 Hanceck Avenue. 
NEW YOUK: 740 & 742 Brendway. 
CRICAGO: 122 & 124 Wabash Av. 


for Concert and Choir Use and contains choice selec. 
El t S lence Lessons tions from the works of Verp1, MENDEIssonn, 
emen ary Cl Govunop, Barnsy, 
Being a Systematic Course of Practical Object Les-| Bisor, Parry, FARMER, WEBER, Roor, Coox, Etc. 
.. to which have been added **The Flight 

sons. Illustrated by Simple Experiments. By W.) Family” by Bruch; ‘The 


HEWITT B. Sc. 
Feast of Adonis” by Jensen ; **The Mil- 
Parti. 12mo, 127 pages; 50 cents. PartII..—12mo, lerte Weeing” by Fanning and * The 


146 pages; 50 cents am? by Cost 
*,* Consists course of Prac. Dre ‘Price, 75 cts. postpaid. 


tical Object Lessons, aud arranged for the 
purpose of developing and training the minds of young 
children. As pr 4 it might stand by itself or be com- . 
bined with any other course of lessons. eo 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., 15 E. 16th St., New York. 
IMPORTED PHOTOGRAPHS “New Course in Voice Culture and 


Singing, forthe Female Voice,” isa 
From Europe, to illustrate rect the faults of mature singers and develop all 


graded course adapted to guide the young voice, cor- 


s systematically. It is thoroughly practical, hay- 

ee ing been tested for years before being offered to the 
t ublic. Equally adapted to the uses of class Vocal 


and Art. ini d Private Instruction 
Photographs from Egypt raining an > ' 
= ond Greeee. for Colleges and Paper $1.50. Limp Cloth $2.00, postpaid. 
ools, a specialty. Send 1 
Conte The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
A. M. LUMBARD, Root & Sons Muste Co., The John Church Co, 
. & New Bedford, Mass. 200 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 1g E, 16th St., New York, 


CHAUTAUQUA. 


(Cc. L, 8. C.) 
COURSE OF READING FOR 1I890--9I. 


REQUIRED READINGS. (Bound in Cloth.) 


$128) Garnet Seal for 1890-01. 


Our English. By Adams 8. Hill. . : . -60| READINGS FROM MILTON Warren. 
Walks and Talk 
Winchell.» Geological Field. By | sELROTIONS FROM GOLDSMITH. Hale. 
Classic French Course in English. By W. C. ASCHAM AND ARNOLD. . . Carlisle. 
Wilkinson. ESSAYS OF ADDISON, . - . Winchester. 


History of the Charch in ‘the “United States. 
- Corns Seal not sold separately; four volumes in 


By Bishop John F. Hurst. , . 
The Chautauquan, Twelve months, + 2,00) a box, 
Fi -—We supply the books Publish 
tor 1889-90, when five or more sete are bought 20TH Sr. N.Y. 


at time, at 10 “f 
chaser to pay express charges, aud eeshto| CHARLES R. MAGRE, 


accompany order. ROMFIELD Boston. 
o os = PS 8 = 


The writer's aim is lees to give grammatical instruction as such ’ , 
than to so teach the language that the learner without a thought of DEUTSCH 5 DRILL MASTE 


InN GERMAN. 


grammar would never use it except in a grammatical manner. 
The work is the most efficient instrument for the acquisition of 


12 mo., Cloth, 469 ° 
German yet made accessible to students. It is a perfect mine of es Ctreal 


departare in language teaching as novel as it is valuable. 


lin Carter, Pres. Will 


“I am convinced that any student bilities can, in 4 
comparatively short time, ecquire a knowledge 
-50. Send for Descriptive of German by means of this excellent system.” — Prof. Chas. 


‘Exceptionally skiliful in its principles and 
iams College. 


L Cireular to Schlegel, Normal College, City of New York. 
equivalent idiomatic expression in both languages, and is a THE BAKER & TAYLOR Co., Publishers The sudent [of this book] will bave 8 very 
740 and 742 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. ; 


copious vocabulary and 
philosophical knowledge 


| phraseology indeed, and & very complete an 
of ‘Adolph Werner, College of the City of 


the grammar 
| Yok besides. Adol 


Rocks, Stuffe nimals 

Geological MINERALOGY, GEOLOGY, PALE 
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